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Numerous civil suits are brought against the persons who 
were identified with the wrecking of the American Life of Phila- 
delphia. Taylor Faunce, an expert accountant, has been going 
over the books of the American Life in the interest of the 
policyholders’ committee, but it is believed that he will require 
access to the books of the Bank of America before it will be 
possible for him to determine the exact amount of the liability 
of each one of the wreckers. An application to the courts will 
probably be made to enable him to obtain access to those books. 
J. J. Macfarlane, the late president, is still among the missing, 
and it is reported that he has been seen at a watering place in 
Maine. The Philadelphia papers have at last awakened to the 
enormity of the steal that has been perpetrated in their midst. 
The Times of that city in a recent issue has the following 
paragraph : 

As to the American Life Company, it is utterly bankrupt. Not only is its 
stock valueless but its policies, which are held in every section of the country, 
are probably not worth ten cents on the dollar. A fortunate turn in some of 
the fancy assets of the company might increase the percentage of the value of 
the life policies, but there is nothing now in sight that promises more than a 
very small fraction of the value of the policies to the holders. The whole 
capital and assets of the company have been literally stolen by the officials. 
Possibly incompetency had much to do with shaping the speculatives schemes 
which bankrupted the concern ; but that there has been a large mixture of de- 
liberate villainy is too obvious to be disputed. Even under the most generous 
construction, there was lawlessness in the appropriation of assets, and that is 
theft in morals and embezzlement in law. 


To an outsider it seems as though criminal proceedings 
should have been instituted simultaneously with the discovery 
of the insolvency of the company. Even the first reports tele- 
graphed throughout the country showed conclusively that the 
wrecking could only have resulted through the criminal conni- 
vance of President Macfarlane and those associated with him, 
Yet there seems to have been little, if any, effort made to bring 
any of these individuals to an accounting. Possibly, when the 
expert accountants complete their work, the delay may be 
atoned for. 





Tue Southeastern Tariff Association seems to have got into 
trouble because of the rule promulgated relative to the insur- 
ance of cotton mills, which we alluded to in our issue of last 
week. At a meeting of the executive committee a rule was 
adopted to the effect that when any company could secure the 
entire line of insurance upon a cotton mill, carried by the mutual 
companies, at a rate satisfactory to the insuring company, such 
rate should be promulgated by the association. The agent of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn secured the insurance of a cotton mill 
at fifty cents, whereon the rate had been much more previously 
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—even the mutuals were getting more for the same risk—and 
the executive committee promptly proclaimed fifty cents as the 
rate on that property. This has raised so much of a row that 
the executive committee has issued a call for a special meeting 
of the Southeastern Tariff Association to be held at Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on Wednesday, July 16. The 
circular calling for the meeting says: “Nothing short of a 
general convention of the companies offers any prospect of a 
settlement of the vexed question.” ‘This association has usually 
conducted its affairs in a business-like way and in such manner 
as to be of great advantage to the insurance interests within its 
jurisdiction. It can be safely trusted, we think, to find a solu- 
tion of this new problem that has come before it. Satisfactory 
methods for reclaiming the business that has fallen into the 
hands of the mutual companies are very difficult to agree upon, 
but if the work is to be done at all'there must be concessions 
made by and between the stock companies. In accordance with 
the general policy that it is a good thing to get the business 
away from the mutuals at any price, the representatives of the 
Phenix seem to have been justified in their course, and the 
executive committee approved their action in promulgating the 
rate accepted by them. The matter seems to have been dis- 
tasteful, however, to other members of the association, and 
therefore it must be considered by the entire body. We do not 
doubt that a satisfactory solution of the difficulty will be 
reached, for, notwithstanding the aggressive character of the 
agents in the South as a rule, they still have the best interests 
of the business at heart, and the wisdom which has governed 
their actions in the past must be taken as a guaranty of their 
future course. 





Tue National Life Underwriters Association was fairly 
launched, through the instrumentality of the called meeting in 
Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. Some 
seventy or more delegates representing the various local life 
underwriters’ associations of the country assembled at the Parker 
House, where they were received by the members of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association and welcomed to the city. The 
meeting was held promptly at the time designated, when a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted and the association gotten 
fairly under way. The object of this association is declared to 
be “to advance the best interests of the cause of true life insur- 
ance throughout the country.” The usual business of effecting 
a permanent organization was gone through with in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and officers were chosen. Dr. Fowler delivered 
an address, outlining the work the association should have in 
hand, after which an excursion down the harbor, provided by 
the Boston association, was enjoyed by the members and some 
distinguished guests. The feature of the second day's proceed- 
ings was an address by Charlton T. Lewis of New York. His 
remarks will be found in other columns of our paper, for the 
report of which we are indebted to The Standard. It was 
resolved to hold the next meeting of the association in Detroit on 
the third Wednesday of June, 1891. In the evening there was 
a most enjoyable banquet, followed by speeches by Speaker 
Barrett of the legislature, Mayor Hart, ex-Governor Long, 
Edward Everett Hale, Hon. John C. Weyman, Insurance Com- 
missioner Merrill and numerous others. The occasion was en- 
joyable from first to last, and has, we trust, been of great bene- 
fit to the business of life assurance. The tendency of all such 
associations is to reduce acrimony and personal aggressiveness 
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in the prosecution of business to the minimum, The local as- 
sociations that have been organized during the past two or three 
years have done most excellent work in this direction, the mem- 
bers aiding each other in advancing the best interests of life 
assurance rather than attempting to hold them back or pull them 
down. The National Association, having a broader scope, 
should exercise a more extended influence than the local organ- 
izations have been able to do. It will also be instrumental, we 
have no doubt, in the formation of other associations of similar 
nature to those already in existence. There is room for many 
more. In fact, every State and every prominent city should 
have its life underwriters’ organization. Agents work to better 
advantage and the companies are very much better served, as 
well as the public, when harmony prevails in the ranks of those 
who are representative of the great companies engaged in the 
business. The social features connected with the meetings of 
these associations we regard as of the greatest importance, inas- 
much as they tend to develop the better side of human nature 
as found among the agents, and furnish the opportunity for 
business competitors to find out the character and calibre of 
one another. Asa rule life agents are very bright, sharp, intel- 
ligent men, eager in the prosecution of their business, and pos- 
sessing social qualities equal to those of any other class of men. 
When brought in contact with one another in a business way, it 
has been too often their practice to call names and make faces, 
to disparage companies, plans and methods. But by the culti- 
vation of the social qualities in one another they find that their 
competitors are, on the whole, very human sort of men, trust- 
worthy, honorable and deserving of friendship, The more they 
come together, and, with their legs under the same mahogany, 
talk familiarly of their business, the less are they likely to en- 
gage in bitter fights or stir up hostility between companies, The 
National Association has an opportunity to do most excellent 
work, and we have no doubt, from the character of the men who 
are called upon to preside over its destinies, that it will do its 
work faithfully and well. The members of the Boston associa- 
tion covered themselves with glory by the hospitable manner in 
which they entertained the delegates to the national convention, 
and there is nothing but praise from all present for the manner 
in which the birth of the National Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion was brought about and the organization launched upon its 
career of usefulness. 





A FEw weeks ago we suggested that the convention of mutual 
life and accident underwriters should consider the question as 
to whether or not endowment assurance can be safely carried 
on upon the assessment plan. The subject was brought before 
the convention at its recent session and formed the most inter- 
esting part of the discussions. Augustus Bedford of the Ameri- 
can Protective League of Boston, a representative of the frater- 
nal orders pretending to give endowment assurance on the 
assessment plan, was present and set forth the plans by which 
his society offers to give in five years’ time at the rate of $3 for 
one paid by members. That is to say, the league proposes to 
pay $100 or $1000 in five years’ time on receipt of admission 
fees and monthly dues aggregating one-third of the sum. He 
was interrogated very sharply by the members of the conven- 
tion as to how it could be done, and admitted that the league 
had a sort of mental reservation in its plan which permitted it 
to levy assessments whenever it pleased. This was denounced 
as “a slick trick” by the representatives of assessment life 
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assurance, and a resolution was adopted declaring it to be the 
sense of the convention that endowment assurance cannot be 
furnished honestly and fairly on the assessment plan. The 
gentlemen of the convention have made a careful study of the 
assessment business in all its phases, and their expressions of 
opinion regarding the subject were pronounced and vigorous, 
Mr. Bedford has furnished us with some of the literature issued 


by the American Protective League, which is made attractive by 


catching headlines, as follows: “ Live to Win—$500 or $1000 
in five years,” and various other attractive lines intended to 
catch the eye and capture the dollars of the unwary. We have 
read these documents and fail to find therein any explanation 
of the methods by which the league is to accumulate the funds 
necessary to carry out its promises. The literature is devoted 
mostly to the abuse of legitimate life assurance, to misrepresen- 
tation of the facts, and to a careful concealment of the essence 
of its contract, namely, the right to assess. Mr. Bedford, being 
asked to explain how the thing was done, finally said that his 
association relied largely upon lapses and upon this concealed 
power to levy assessments. The law of Massachusetts, under 
which these alleged fraternal organizations are mostly incorpo- 
rated, permits them to do this kind of business. Commissioner 
Merrill is, however, opposed to it and tries to hold the associa- 
tions up to a literal fulfillment of their contracts. Among other 
things, he will not permit them to assess at any time for a 
greater amount than is absolutely required to meet their matured 
obligations. We are of the opinion, however, that members 
will find these assessments coming in very frequently, so that by 
the time they have received the $500 or $1000 promised, they 
will have paid all it is worth, and in the interim they will have 
paid large sums for salaries of officers, expenses, etc., and taken 
great chances of losing all they have put in, The convention 
of life and accident underwriters did a wise thing in condemn- 
ing this very deceptive kind of business. 
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THE Boston Standard did good journalistic work last week in presenting a 
verbatim report of the proceedings of the National Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, organized in that city, It presents them in full, and the report makes 
very interesting reading, Unfortunately for us the meeting took place at a 
time that was too late for our last week’s issue and too early for this week's, 
In consequence, we are obliged to content ourselves with such summary as is 
contained in the letter of our Boston correspondent, This will be of interest 


to all who either participated in the proceedings or are identified with the 
business of life assurance. 
* * * * 


WE have received from Charles and Edwin Layton of London, the pub- 
lishers, a copy of a pamphlet just issued by them, entitled ‘‘ An Elementary 
Lecture on the Theory of Life Assurance,” delivered at a meeting of the 
Birmingham Insurance Institute in January last by W. J. H. Whittall, 
F, 1, A. The lecture attracted considerable attention at the time of its 
delivery, and it is published in its present neat and available form for the use 
of the great army of assurance officials who are studying, or who desire to 
acquire the theory of life assurance. 


* * *% * 


Last week Justice Barnard denied the application of the Attorney-General 
brought at the instigation of Superintendent Maxwell, to annul the charter of 
the Manhattan Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York. Persons 
identified with the company claim that, notwithstanding the examiners of the 
insurance department of New York pronounce it to be insolvent, it has re- 
sources which will enable it to go on with its business, provided it is not 
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legally interfered with. We have no confidence in their statements, for the 
reason that some of the persons idengfied with this company and with other 
mutual companies in the West are simply insurance speculators, who have 
secured control of these companies with the idea of squeezing all they can out 
of them in the shortest possible space of time. If the history of the Manhat- 
tan Mutual, from its organization to the present time, could be laid bare it 
would prove an astonisher to some persons, 
* * * * 


Tue election of Henry B, Stokes as president of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company necessitated several changes im the staff. J. L. Halsey, who 
was formerly first vice-president, is promoted to be vice-president; H. Y. 
Wemple, formerly secretary, becomes second vice-president; Wiliiam C. 
Frazee, formerly assistant secretary, becomes secretary; John H. Griffin, Jr., 
formerly cashier, is assistant secretary, and E, L. Stabler continues as actuary 
of the company. President Stokes was formerly second vice-president, having 
charge largely of the financial affairs of the company, and his advancement to 
the office of president is due to his knowledge of financial matters. Mr. 
Halsey will continue to administer the assurance business, of which he retains 
charge in all its details, as heretofore. The promotions of all the gentlemen 
named is well earned through long service in the company. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


New Rules for the Underwriters Association—Matters in a Satisfactory Con- 
dition—Apathy of Local Underwriters— Withdrawal of the Commercial 
Union from the Southeastern Tariff Association, 


[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT. | 


The Fire Underwriters Association held a meeting last Wednesday and 
adopted a constitution and a new set of rules and regulations, The best of 
feeling prevailed. Matters are progressing favorably and the promise of per- 
petuity still holds good. 

Acting under instructions from the association the executive committee 
grappled the vexed question of ‘‘ aggressive legislation,” and after mature de- 
liberation have devised and formulated a plan which, it is confidently believed, 
will fill the bill. It will be reported to the next meeting of the association 
and will no doubt be adopted. Then with the expenditure of a little vim and 
vinegar the temperature on the outside can be raised to such an altitude that 
those who are now serenely basking in the sun and enjoying a really good time 
will be forced to gather up their traps and, incontinently seek the shade and 
the cool within the friendly borders of the board. 

The accession of the Home Insurance Company to the ranks of the faithful 
is the greatest victory the association has as yet achieved, for, at one jerk, it 
removes the back-bone from the body of the opposition, Whatever may be 
Mr. Seftin’s faults—and as he is human he is presumed to be imperfect—lack 
of nerve is not one of them, and it would be a great blessing to local insurance 
interests if more of the local fraternity had less of their shrinking timidity and 
more of Brother Seftin’s robust grit. 

For reasons best known to himself the president of a certain local insurance 
company has not given to the new association that earnest and energetic 
assistance which was expected of him by his confréres, but has, on the con- 
trary, manifested a degree of apathetic indifference which has not only sur- 
prised but, to some extent, aggravated his friends. In lieu of attending the 
meetings of the association in person and giving the benefit of his counsels to 
the task of solving the complex and important problems which present them- 
Selves at every meeting, and upon whose happy solution the success of the 
association very largely depends, he has seen fit to hold himself entirely aloof, 
and send his fire clerk to the meetings in his stead. As the gentleman was 
a firm and even enthusiastic advocate of tariff associations, and has heretofore 
always taken an active and prominent part in inaugurating and maintaining 
such organizations, his friends cannot understand how he should now assume 
an attitude so unfavorable to the best interests of the business and so com- 
pletely at variance with his previous record. 

E. A. Palfrey and Charles A. Jauvier were appointed a committee to call 
upon Messrs. Terry and Prevost and ascertain upon what terms their recalci- 
trant brethren would join the association. The first one they called on was 
Mr. Terry, who received them in his usual cordial manner and, after he had 
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them seated comfortably and had ascertained the purpose of their mission, he 
delivered to them an oration of nearly one hour's duration. He took as his 
theme the proverbial frailty of humanity in general and of the insurance fra- 
ternity in particular (himself being of course excepted), and closed with the 
declaration that under these circumstances he could not give his consent. It 
is the cpinion of some of those who heard the oratoricai effort of the eloquent 
gentleman that, with a few unimportant modifications, it could be made into 
a splendid stump speech in opposition to the proposition of re-chartering 
the lottery. The committee next waited upon Mr. Prevost, who at first 
promised to submit his conditions in writing, but afterwards changed his mind 
and invited the committee to correspond with his companies, alleging that as 
he was out of the board at their instance, that they and not he must dictate 
the terms upon which they would consent to his joining the association, 

There is considerable trouble in the ranks of the Southeastern Tanff Asso- 
ciation, caused by the withdrawal of the Commercial Union. A meeting has 
been called for the purpose of composing the difficulty and wooing back the 
soft-eyed goddess of harmony, but it is reported, by those who are in a posi- 
tion to know, that the task will be easy of accomplishment. 


NEW ORLEANS, June 18. CRESCENT. 





BOSTON. 


Organization of the Life Underwriters Association—Pen Portraits of Some 
of the Best Known Members—How They Look, Act and 1alk — Synopsis 
of the Proceedings of the Convention, With Comments by One Who was 
There—The Banquet at the Parker House—Some of the Good Things 
Said by the Speakers. 

[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT. | 

Do you remember to have heard the story of the deacon who once said in 
prayer meeting that he was glad God hadn’t given him riches? ‘* Why,” said 
he, ‘‘ just look at what a mean lot of fellers the Almighty has given riches to, 
That shows what Ie thinks of riches,” 

Well, anyone who was present at the national convention of life under- 
writers, which was held here last week, might have thought, as he beheld the 
fine looking body of men who attended as delegates, that the Almighty 
thought a good deal of life assurance in that he made such men as these 
workers in that vineyard. 

I have said the convention was notable for its fine looking men. There 
were some there who were really handsome. Of course, that was not the 
main qualification of Tilden Blodgett who as chairman of the committee on 
organization, called the meeting to order; but it was certainly a pleasure to 
push off from shore with so handsome an officer in charge. Both as a presid- 
ing officer and subsequently as a debater on the floor, Mr. Blodgett showed 
himself to be a man of big brain if not of big body. There was another 
thing about him which was noticeable, and that was his faultless dress, There 
is a singular fact, and one to which my attention has been drawn because of 
its peculiarity, and it is that the agents of the Equitable are remarkably well- 
dressed men. ‘Take one—Mr. Niven, for instance! At Easter time when he 
dons his new spring attire, we forget all about the flowers which are blooming 
and which elsewhere cause such ecstasy to those who see them. It occurs to 
me that there must be some connection between the new business and the new 
clothes of this company’s agents; that one is partly the consequent of the 
other. 

When Joseph Ashbrook arose to move that a committee be appointed to 
prepare a constitution and by laws for the association, we had an opportunity 
to see the man who was to be one of the most prominent figures in the con- 
vention, I stay my pen in its rapid flight from incident to incident to describe 
him. A tall, well-built man, over six feet in height and weighing about 200 
pounds, I should say, with a face which, with its cut of beard and moustache, 
suggested that of the third Napoleon. Mr. Ashbrook, in speech and move- 
ment, is deliberate, and his manner is most courteous, while his knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure and his precision of statement might have led you 
to suppose him to be a trained legislator. I have no fear I shall excite any 
jealousy when I say that it was, to a great degree, his admirable work on the 
floor of the house which brought the convention to speedy and harmonious 
conclusions. He was indeed, the stroke oar who set the pace for the pro- 
ceedings. I say this of Mr. Ashbrook’s efforts, Although I should have diff- 
ered with him, if I had been a delegate, on the two most important proposi- 
tions which were acted on, namely, the title of the association and the next 
place of meeting. 

In regard to the name of the association, the following discussion which 
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took place is worth quoting. Geo. P. Haskell, manager of the New York 
Life in New York city, was the first speaker to suggest an amendment. As 
Mr. Haskell was without question one of the most popular of the delegates 
he well merits a hasty pen portrait before I give his words. 

I am prone to describe men by suggesting likenesses to well-known public 
characters of national or international reputation. I could say, for instance, 
of Mr. Haskell that he is a man of average height, full face, of dark complex- 
ion, with small rather than large features, and rather rotund body, But this 
gives you very little idea of him. When IJ tell you, however, that his resem- 
blance to the late Chester A. Arthur is striking, you see the man, with his 
kindly, jovial face, with its well-trimmed side whiskers, at once in your imag- 
ination. Mr. Haskell proved to be a forcible speaker. He said: 


I fully agree with the sentiments of Mr. Ashbrook in opposing any discus- 
sion which will result in that which is unnecessary, and I wish that Mr. Ash- 
brook would kindly amend his suggestion by making one change—one of the 
trivial changes, it may be called, to which he refers—but one in which it 
seems to me is quite important, and that is in the name of the association 
which it is proposed to form. We are not underwriters, properly speaking, 
not life underwriters. This is an association of life assurance men. It seems 
to me as though, if we were to be called a national life assurance association, 
it would be more’ strictly in accordance with the facts of the case. I would 
suggest an amendment in that direction before we proceed to take action 
upon the acceptance and adoption of the constitution and by-laws as a whole. 


To which Mr. Ashbrook, who was chairman of the committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws, replied : 


I will not make any apology for appealing again, for it becomes necessary 
that I should state the reasons which led the committee to change only in this 
particular the very able paper prepared by the executive committee. It was 
at once objected, when the title was read, that it was too big. It did not 
indicate with fairness the position of this association, Gentlemen, if you for 
a moment will push out of your minds any prepossession or prejudice on this 
matter, I think you will agree with me that the title National Life Assur- 
ance Association would more naturally mean an association of the lite assur- 
ance companies of this country. None of these terms are used in their pre- 
cise etymological signification. They are used according to the sense that 
custom has given them. I think that the expression ‘‘ National Life Assur- 
ance Association’ would be apt to indicate to those out of our immediate 
midst an association of life assurance companies, and we wish distinctly, gen- 
tlemen, that no such impression shall arise. (Cries of ‘‘ good” and applause.) 
There is no power in the realm of life assurance quite equal to the power of 
these men, who, by their courage and faith, have created this business, (Ap- 
plause.) What have we come for here to-day? We have come here, gentle- 
men, to assert our manhood. We have come here to claim our rightful place. 
In no spirit of discourtesy, in no antagonistic spirit, with no menace, no dis- 
position to meddle with that which does not concern us, we propose to let our 
voice be heard. We have created this magnificent business, and we propose 
that our influence shall be exerted respecting it in a wise, but in a potential 
manner. 

As to the title which has been selected I should not like to undertake the 
task of saying that the language is very precise. But to reinforce my own 
judgment, having the privilege of sitting by the side of one of the greatest 
assurance scholars of this country a little while ago, a gentleman noted for his 
extensive scholarship, I leaned over and asked him, ** What does the word 
‘underwriter’ mean? Does it mean the company or the agent ?” His prompt 
reply was, ‘‘[t means the agent ; mark you, not its strict etymological sense, 
but the sense acquired by practice?” Now I have been proud on many and 
many an occasion, although I hold an official relation to the company, to speak 
of myself as a life assurance agent. I know no distinction quite so honorable 
in the business as that distinction. The only motive leading to the adoption 
of the word underwriter rather than the word agent is, if you please, that it is 
a little more sonorous. ‘That is all. ‘This is a national life assurance agents’ 
association. However, that expression, ‘* Life Underwriters’ Association,” 
gives us a latitude. In our city of Philadelphia, if the president of a company 
comes meekly knocking at the door of the association and says, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I want to be a member,” we are glad to receive hin. I look forward to the 
day, gentlemen, when every local association in this country will embrace in 
its membership the highest and all the prominent officers of assurance com- 
panies in those particular places. 

And now Mr. Lippincott, manager of the Penn Mutual, was recognized by 
the chair. Although the youngest looking delegate on the floor, both as a 
speaker and a writer, Mr. Lippincott is well known among the insurance men 
of this country. He is always incisive. Note how he rallies support for the 
proposed name by suggesting that if discarded by the, convention, it will be a 
reflection on the choice of those local associations which have already adopted 
the word ‘‘ underwriters” in their official titles. In debate Mr. Lippincott’s 
lance is always found to be sharp ; his eye for the weak spots in his enemy's 
armor is as keen as a hawk’s. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, I will add but a few words to what has been so ably said by 
Mr. Ashbrook. To change back to the nate as originally proposed by Mr. 
Haskell will require the rewriting of the name of every life underwriters’ 
association throughout this country. If this is not an underwriters’ associa- 


tion, then every association must dismiss its title and accept some other. 
The Chairman—Of the delegates here there are three or four that do not 
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have the word ‘‘ underwriter’ 


in the titles of the associations which they 
represent. There are three or four that would not have to change. There is 
one from New York and one fron? Western New York and one from 
Michigan, 

A Delegate—Western New York is an underwriters’ association. 

The Chairman—I did not read it so; I beg pardon. 


A, W. Brown, of the Mutual Life at New York city, came to Mr. Haskell's 
support. With all due respect to the authority whom Mr. Ashbrook quotes, 
I side with Mr. Brown in thinking that,as commonly understood, the word 
“‘underwriter’”” means; he who underwrites or signs the policy contract, 
Fire insurance agents who sign policies may, and do, properly call themselves 
underwriters, But among life insurance agents underwriting is not practiced, 

Mr. Brown spoke as follows : 


I object to delaying these proceedings by even a moment, but I do hope 
that the suggestions made by Mr. Haskell will receive favor at the hands of 
this convention. I appreciate the force of the argument used in defense of 
the term underwriter ; but I cannot refrain from the suggestion that perhaps, 
if a number of existing associations used that word, but used it mistakingly, 
that is not a good reason why the national association should begin with an 
error, I don’t pretend to say which is right or which is wrong, either etymo- 
logically or in the accepted sense, because the accepted sense may be very 
different in different localities. I know what it is in New York, and evidently 
it is different in Boston. The same discrepancy may exist between other 
places. I hope the thing will be carefully considered, and which ever is right 
will be adopted. 

The chairman—We will vote upon the motion of Mr. Haskell of New 
York to change the name. His motion is to make it read, instead of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, the National Life Insurance 
Association. 


The amendment was defeated by a great majority. Then the question 
before the house was on the adoption of the constitution as a whole, and as 
reported by the committee. It was adoptéd by a unanimous vote. 

It is not worth while to discuss at length a question which has been settled, 
as has this one which relates to the name of the association. I should have 
preferred, however, the name of ‘‘ The National Association of Life Insur- 
ance Agents” as being more definite. 1 should have preferred it, further- 
more, because I think that in the mind of the public there now attaches an 
odium to the words ‘‘ life insurance agent,” which is largely undeserved, and 
one of the main purposes of this association is to convince the public of its 
error and at the same time to remove whatever cause there may be existing 
for such odium. Now the very adoption of the words ‘‘ life insurance 
agents,” by this association, would have raised them in public estimation, and 
this of itself would be most desirable. Inasmuch as I have spoken very 
plainly in regard to the estimation in which the name and the occupation of 
the life assurance agent is publicly held, I am, in support of my statements, 
going to insert here some remarks made at a later stage of the proceedings by 
Mr. Ashbrook, which, although entirely disconnected in the order of business 
from the debate on the name, are still relevant to it from the point of view I 
take of this matter. Mr. Ashbrook said : 


Gentlemen, it is for us in simple intelligent thought and sentiment to make 
it arealized fact. The learned professions are very jealous of the conduct of 
their members. We know how difficult it is to gain admission to the bar in 
any of the older cities of this country. A man must present evidence of high 
attainment, he must present evidence of noble character. We know, geutle- 
men, how high the requisites are that pertain to the medical profession. It is 
for us, in whatever capacity we may be engaged in this business, to recognize 
that as the standard in every additional appointment we make of an agent. 
(Applause.) 

If a man came to me—I ask pardon again, gentlemen, for introducing the 
personal pronoun—if a man comes to me and seeks employment in the com- 
pany which does me the honor to make me officer, and gives me evidence of 
the highest ability for this business, and I know that he is deficient in charac- 
ter, I have no use for him. (Applause.) 

I am not going to be guilty of the outrage of inflicting insult and slight 
upon that man. God forbid that I should be the judge of any man! God 
forbid that there should be in my heart anything but a feeling of loving charity 
for every man, no matter what may be his moral deficiency. It is not for me 
to presume to sit in judgment upon that man ; and my declination of his ser- 
vices will be such that there will be no offense given to him. But all the 
same he does not get the appointment. On the other hand, if a man came to 
me with the strongest credentials as to moral chararter and I discovered that 
he was a man who did not possess those natural qualities and the training that 
qualified him for the business, I should have no use for him. I propose, so 
far as my influence goes, so far as I can exert power, that no man shall enter 
into the service of my company unless he is a man of high moral character and 
high mental qualifications. (Applause.) 

Does anybody accuse me of shooting into the air, of putting an unattainable 
standard into the clouds? Gentlemen, I have found it absolutely practicable 
in an experience rounded up to twenty-four years this month to conform at 
every step to that high standard, Gentlemen, we shall honor ourselves in 
doing that. We shalladd greatly to the success of our business, What is 
the crying difficulty when companies make their demands upon general agents 
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for more business? The reply is made that the general agents would gladly 
ewell the already greatly augmented volume of business if they could lay hands 
upon new workers. But the greatest difficulty that confronts us is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining new agents. Gentlemen, with the maintenance of the 
standard throughout the United States that I have indicated, agents would 
seek us. Where do you find gentlemen of honorable business positions, of 
dignity, of positions that are congenial to the tastes of refined men, positions 
to which attach large emoluments? Where in the range of commercial or 
financial business do you find people going out and seeking men to occupy 
such positions ? Is there a position worth two or three or four or five or 
$r0,000 ina commercial house where the house has to wait two or three or 
six months to obtain a man to fill it? The difficulty with that house is to dis- 
criminate and form a judgment as to the numerous applicants applying for the 
position. Gentlemen, it will be so with us, it will be an easy matter even in 
a short time to lift up this high level standard of requirement for agents in 
these United States. I am confident that it will be almost necessary to turn 
away competent applicants for the position of agents. Gentlemen, I have 
exceeded my time and I will close by thanking you for your attention. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The next business before the coavention after the adoption of the consti- 
tution, etc., was the choice of officers for the ensuing year. Under the 
chairmanship of that ‘‘rustler,” Mr. Biggert of Pittsburgh, the committee 
appointed to prepare a slate submitted the names of the following gentlemen 
for officers, and these were received with marked satisfaction by the delegates 
and unanimously chosen, 

President—Hon. George N. Carpenter, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents—Tilden Blodgett, New York ; Henry C. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia ; B. H. Lightfoot, Pittsburgh ; E. A. Spencer, Western New York ; 
J. K. Stearns, Chicago; M. Early, Michigan; W. H. Anderson, Maine ; 
Cc. D. Tucker, Providence; H. P. Goddard, Baltimore; F. A. Kendall, 
Cleveland ; John J. Dillon, New Hampshire; A. B. Roeder, Nebraska ; I. 
S. Borley, Vermont ; J. T. Phelps, Boston. 

Secretary—E. H. Plummer, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—William Ratcliffe, Jr., New York. 

Executive Committee—Benjamin 5S. Calef, Boston; George P. Haskell, 
New York; Joseph Ashbrook, Philadelphia; Henry C. Ayers, Pittsburgh , 
C. E. Tillinghast, Cleveland; E. H. Kellogg, Chicago; G. A. Watkins, 
Michigan; J. F. Huntsman, Providence ; L. H. Baldwin, Baltimore; C. E. 
Staniels, New Hampshire; E. B. Hall, Nebraska; George H. Smalley, 
Vermont ; W. G. Justice, Western New York ; James Sinkinsan, Maine ; 
Charles H, Ferguson, Chicago. 

The selection of Col. Carpenter as the first president was a high honor paid 
to Boston by the convention, However, in return for this, Boston gives 
something of value. In Col. Carpenter she contributes a president who, be- 
cause of his long training in the life assurance business, has that practical 
knowledge so desirable in the initiatory steps which must now be taken by the 
association. Besides, Col. Carpenter has had a large experience as a legis- 
lator. For some years he has represented at the State legislature the aristo- 
cratic town of Brookline. His work there on the assurance committee has 
been seen in passage of many good and the rejection of many bad measures 
affecting the assurance business. He is a man of fine sensibilities and of 
good common sense. Am I not right, then, in thinking that in this case there 
has been given a guid pro quo? 

In Secretary Plummer, too, the association has an officer who, in the per- 
formance of his duties, shows great efficiency. A glance at the remainder of 
the list will convince anyone of the wisdom displayed by the committee in 
their choice. 

Before touching on the addresses delivered by Dr. J. A. Fowler and the 
Hon, Charlton T. Lewis, the one on Wednesday, and the other Thursday, I 
wish to refer to the high compliment paid to Mr. Ransom in choosing him as 
an honorary member of the association. The indebtedness of the Boston as 
sociation to Mr, Ransom was thus recognized and acknowledged by the con- 
vention as something in which they also shared. I congratulate both parties. 

Of Dr. Fowler's address, I should say, that able as it was in many respects, 
it was, from necessity, very abstract in form. Dr. Fowler had the rather 
trying task imposed upon him of outlining the future work of the association, 
when, as a matter of fact, it was politic and generally admitted by the mem- 
bers to be desirable that no definite statement of the future work of the asso- 
ciation should at this time be made. Because, although the members propose 
to have something to say in the settlement of the important questions affecting 
them which the future shall propound, they know it would be unwise at this 
juncture to discuss matters which do not at the present press for solution. 

Judge Lewis, on the other hand, had a subject which allowed him a wide 
latitude of expression, and one in which his highly cultivated mind found 
much which was of interest and value His analysis of the principle of chance 
in life insurance was remarkable for its clearness. 

[The address of Mr. Lewis will be found in full in other columns. | 
As I have said, there were two important propositions before the conven- 
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tion, against which, had I been a delegate, I should have voted ** nay,” al- 
though, of course, the will of the majority would have been as binding on me, 
as it was shown by the harmony of the proceedings, to be on all the dele- 
gates. The one proposition was that of the name ; the other, that of the place 
for the next annual meeting. 

Inasmuch as the consideration of this question will come up again at the 
next meeting in June, 1891, it is perhaps worth while to state why New York, 
in my opinion, would have been the best place to have chosen now, and will 
be the best place to choose then. 

Of equal importance with the object the association has in view of impress- 
ing the public with the high order of intelligence and the honorable character 
of its membership, is the object of convincing the companies of these facts, If 
held in New York city, the home of the larger companies, the officers of these 
would certainly be impressed by the ability and dignity which marks the 
course of the proceedings of the association. The necessity of a better under- 
standing, of a warmer interest on the part of the officers of the companies in 
the agents associations was hinted at by Mr. Gildford Morse, who at a later 
hour in the meeting said : 


If the officers of the companies will now take hold in earnest effort and co- 
operate with us, we will bring the work to a yet higher and more perfect 
development of usefulness. 


The general debate on the question of the place for the next meeting 
was animated and full of interest to the onlooker. I give some sample 
extracts. 


The President—The next order of business is the selection of the time and 
place of the next meeting, and we have a communication which the secretary 
will now read. 


The secretary read the following letter : 
JUNE Ig, 1890. 

To the National Association of Life Underwriters in Convention Assembled: 

GENTLEMEN—The Michigan Life Insurance Agents Association, by unani- 
mous action, do most respectfully and cordially invite this national association 
to accept our earnest invitation to select the city of Detroit as the place for 
our next annual meeting, and enjoy the hospitalities of our association. We 
want you to come. Our heartiest welcome will await you. Your faithful 
servants, 

The Michigan association, through their delegates, W. B. Harrah, chairman. 


The President—What action will you take upon the communication? What 
is the pleasure of the association ? 

Mr. Dillion of New Hampshire—I move that the communication be re- 
ceived and that we accept the invitation, and that the next annual meeting be 
held in Detroit. 

Mr. Haskell of New York—On behalf of New York, with every desire to 
extend to Detroit the courtesy, the labor, the expense of providing for our en- 
tertainment at the next meeting of this association, with every confidence in 
their willingness and ability to serve us, the question yet in my mind is as to 
whether Detroit is necessarily the best place to give to this association (to use 
a slang phrase) its second wind, We have made a good start here, an excel- 
lent start, much better than my most sanguine expectations led me to believe 
was possible. At the same time I do believe that with the prestige of a large 
organization behind us ; with the prestige of the fact that the New York asso- 
ciation through a portion of its membership was primarily with Philadelphia 
and Boston, the mover in the accomplishment of this organization at this 
time ; believing also that by reason of location, considering what we have 
rather than what we hope to have as to other associations connected with this 
national association, that we are more central with reference to these associa- 
tions, and that, therefore, we are more likely to secure a large, enthusiastic 
and satisfactory meeting, I therefore suggest the substitution of the name of 
New York for Detroit in the resolution presented. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kellogg of Chicago—I suppose now we come to the most important of 
the business which we have to transact. We are organized, and the organiza- 
tion is well done, It occurs to me that in selecting a site the question who is 
entitled to it does not arise. It is purely and simply a question of what is in 
the future for the best interests of this new-born confederation which we have 
organized. We find illustrations and to some extent evidences which can 
guide us in this meeting. 

We have an unanimous attendance of those associations which were formed 
up to the time the meeting was called with the exception of Kansas City. 
Omaha is represented, I am happy to say, and that is the farthest West of any 
association we have. I think I must differ from what Mr. Haskell said when 
he said it is not so much what we hope to have as what we depend upon. I 
think it is quite the reverse. I think in our work it is what we hope to have 
which we shall depend upon rather than what we have, and it seems very clear 
and very reasonable to suppose that during the next year there will be formed 
a number of State associations, which will constitute the interest which will 
then exist one year from to-day. Now these associations, if formed at all, will 
be formed in the West. I see no reason why the work commenced in Boston, 
where the foundation was laid, which in the nature of it will spread into 
nearer States—I see no reason why, with the impetus which is given to it by 
this national organization, we will not in the next twelve months spread out so 
as to reach the Pacific Coast. I do not think there can be a doubt but what 
San Francisco and Portland will follow the example of these and organize 
State associations, Then when we have our next national meeting the thing 
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to consider is, where is it best to locate it. I don’t see that there is 
so much of honor connected with the going of the association to New York or 
Detroit. On the other hand, it lays us under an obligation to whoever serves 
us, whoever entertains us, which we of course recognize cheerfully , but I do 
not see that we can confer any honor or special benefit upon any location by 
voting to hold the next meeting there. 

The question is purely what is best for the interests of the work in which 
this association is engaged. The work, the structure, is yet to be built. As 
I said a moment ago, you laid the foundation in Boston and other stones were 
placed upon it, New York and Pittsburgh, and finally Chicago came into line. 
But this is only one-half of the foundation of the arch which must be built 
and will be, and whenever it is reared from the Atlantic to the Pacific it cen- 
tres geographically in or about Chicago. We will put workmen into the quarry 
who will bring out a stone and fit it and place it where it belongs to help sup- 
port and strengthen the work which we are all engaged in. I am authorized 
by the committee representing our association to invite and urge that the loca- 
tion for the next annual meeting be in Chicago, Whatever logic or reason is 
involved in this which applies to Detroit applies alike to Chicago. We do 
not ask it because we do not want Detroit to have it. We do not want it 
unless it is best that we should have it. If it comes to Chicago I need not say 
that we have facilities which are undoubted to entertain and facilitate what 
may be required of us. ‘Then again, there is another thought which we should 
not lose sight of, as Mr. Haskell remarked. Next year is the time when this 
institution gets its second send-off. It is going to bea pretty trying time. 
We have associated a great many things in this organization, and if they come 
through and our hopes and anticipations are realized, then next year we are 
doubly or trebly strong. There is to be the test. I will say nothing in 
regard to facilities for entertainment; but let us look right squarely at it from 
a business point. I move that Chicago be substituted for New York in the 
amendment which has been offered. 

Mr. Blodgett of New York—I would like to say that I arose a few moments 
ayo before our good friend from Chicago did. Failing to be recognized first 
I rise now to say what I desire to say. We have heard that *‘ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way ;” but it does not take it, and never did take 
it in the history of this country, by making a jump from New England to the 
West. It generally goes slowly, or has gone slowly. ‘The East has gone to 
the Middle States, and from there to the West, and so on to the far West. I 
rise to second Mr. Haskell’s suggestion of changing the place of meeting as 
suggested by the kind invitation extended by Detroit, to New York, It is not 
a question, I think, as to which will be able to better entertain the associa- 
tion, because I think that all the cities would put forth their best efforts to 
entertain us as far as they can. But I think that New York, being the middle, 
nearer, as Mr. Haskell has said, to more of the associations than are at pres- 
ent organized (and, as I understand, several in the East will be organized 
within the year), I hope that the association will ailow me to make the motion 
that we lay upon the table the letter of the Detroit association unti] an informal 
vote is taken as to where—what locality—will be the place for the next meet- 
ing. I would like first to get an idea as to how the delegates feel. I would not 
like to show any discourtesy in saying that we would not accept the kind in- 
vitation so generously extended from Detroit, but I make the motion that the 
letter be laid on the table and that an informal vote be taken as to what is 
the sense of the meeting as to where the next place of meeting shall be. 

Mr. Ashbrook—According to the constitution, upon the call of two mem- 
bers a question will be decided by yea and nay roll call of the different associ- 
ations, each association casting one vote. I give notice of my intention to 
make that call when the final vote is taken, and the reasons for it in my mind 
are so proper and obvious that I won't detain you with explaining them. It 
occurs to me as the most satisfactory way of disposing of this question—and I 
do not wish to indicate any preference, indeed, I am quite aware that each 
one of the propositions made has many good reasons to sustain it, so that, per- 
haps, there would not be very much risk in shutting our eyes and adopting any 
one of them. My proposition is that, by motion we resolve that place shall 
be selected which receives a majority of the votes cast. I have no doubt that 
like a great many other gentlemen in this room, I have a first choice, and I 
have a decided second choice ; and if my first choice is not successful, I would 
like to have the opportunity of contributing my vote in some way to secure my 
second choice. ‘There are three places named. There may be other places. 
The result of a vote upon them, if it is to be decided simply by the highest 
number of votes cast for a particular association is to my mind very indefinite. 
If I am in order, I move that the three places be voted upon, and that the 
place receiving the majority of the whole number cast shall be selected. 

Mr. Brown of New York—Before that vote is taken I would like to ask the 
gentlemen here if, out of consideration for Chicago, they will not limit their 
choice to the two cities of New York and Detroit; for as everybody knows, 
although Chicago is willing to undertake most anything, she has got her hands 
full. (Laughter.) She has no money or energy left to spare for the life 
underwriters. Therefore I hope each gentleman voting will vote for either 
New York or Detroit. 

Mr. Janney of Chicago—I am sure that those here who know me will bear 
out my statement that I rise to claim nothing for Chicago, but it is in itself 
the place for the next meeting of the National Life Underwriters’ Association. 
I am scarcely a Chicago man, having been there but four years ; but from the 
limited Chance for observation that I have had, I never yet have known Chi- 
cago to have her hands full, and I do not think she would even if she should 
undertake the stupendous task of entertaining this association. I may not be 
a delegate to that convention. I should be glad, however, to be on the out- 
skirts and have the pleasure of shaking hands with many gentlemen whose 
acquaintance I have here formed. I claim nothing for Chicago as Chicago. 
I am here to claim from this association that action which will best forward 
the real interest that has caused its formation, the upbuilding, the uplifting, 
the purifying and the perfecting of the great underwriting work in life assur- 
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ance in this country. (Applause.) Now Chicago has the reputation of being 
a bad town, and I guess it is not as good as it ought to be; but I think our 
own newspapers are largely responsible for painting it a little blacker than it 
deserves to be. 

Mr. Lippincott—Won't you substitute red for black ? 

Mr. Janney—Probably red is a good suggestion. I would say, however, 
that we can say a good deal against some of the practices that prevail in the 
conduct of our profession in that city and in the large territory that is tributary 
to it. With all respect to all other localities (and I have a just apprebension 
from the assemblage I find here that life assurance is strongly represented 
everywhere), it is a tact that Chicago is very strongly represented in the lead- 
ing companies of the country, and those Chicago agencies control large terri- 
tories, and perforce exercise a large influence in the great country beyond 
Chicago as well as the country this side which is tributary to Chicago; and | 
believe there would an influence arise from the holding of this convention in 
Chicago—you might say in Joliet or in Milwaukee, if you choose, because 
those cities are right in that centre that most needs the effect that would be 
worked by the presence of this organization there. I do not want any gentle- 
man to suppose for a moment that Chicago has any half-hearted desire for the 
presence of this association there next year. We will welcome you gladly and 
will take just as good care of you as we can; and, as I said before, I do not 
know that Chicago ever had her hands full, and I think she would probably 
be equal to that occasion. But for the best interests of the life assurance busi- 
ness I hope that the next meeting of this association will be held in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and I believe that Chicago is the central point from which the 
greatest good would radiate. Mr. Chairman, there are two motions pending, 
I think, but I want to put upon record that Mr. Kellogg’s motion to substitute 
the city of Chicago for that of Detroit shall have a second, and I second Mr, 
Kellogy’s motion. 

Mr. Brown—lI personally am very much gratified that the gentleman from 
Chicago has put this question before you just as he has. But I do not think 
this is a missionary organization. I do not think it is our duty to go out there 
because the suburbs of Chicago need us. I think we should go where the as- 
sociation will get the greatest impetus, so that at its third meeting it will be 
national in effect as well as in character. I think that inasmuch as the gen- 
tleman has suggested, at least, that there are moral questions involved, the 
settlement of these is very safe in your hands, because I have not a particle of 
fear when it comes to comparing the morals of Chicago and New York. 

Mr. Harrah of Detroit—As Michigan people are interested in life assur- 
ance, our association and our delegates have much to say in favor of Detroit 
as the place of the next annual meeting, which would benefit life assurance, as 
we believe, so far as locality is concerned, more than it would receive from 
any other section of the country, not excepting New York, not excepting 
Chicago. Wherever the association goes we will go with it ; there is no divi- 
sion here. ‘There is just a difference of expression. We want this, and we 
only want to say now that our pleasure here in this convention at the unani- 
mity of all of these gentlemen coming here from so many States, and repre- 
senting so many associations, it seems to me has never been equalled since the 
apostles met in their first general convention at Jerusalem. (Laughter and 
applause.) You can read all about it in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. Now, 
gentlemen, our desire has been since February, 1887, to have this meeting. 
We passed resolutions then in regard to this thing, and we have dwelt upon 
this subject in our association. We have swept everything out of the way. 
We are prepared. We have the foundation laid for this national convention 
to assemble at Detroit, and we think that the best results that possibly can 
arise out of the convention would be there, on account of our having the 
foundation laid, so that this convention can go on and carry out its work. 
Gentlemen, our confidence, our faith in this looks to you. We want you to 
help us out. We cannot feel happy on this occasion unless we can have the 
next annual meeting at Detroit ; though, if we cannot have it, we will go 
wherever you say, and support you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Blodgett—I would like to say one word in answer to what has been 
said from Detroit and Chicago. I thorcughly agree with our friends from 
Detroit that the proper place to hold the next annual convention is in a State 
where they have the anti-rebate law decided, because an influence will be 
brought to bear upon that association by the sending of delegates there. I 
have ne doubt that there will be delegates go home from this association to 
their own associations, and the outcome will be that some anti-rebate law will 
be passed in their States. If the next convention is held in a State where 
there is an anti-rebate law it will do equally more good, and therefore I wish 
you would consider, leaving entirely out of the question Chicago, that the in- 
fluence would not be as good upon the delegates visiting in any associations as 
it would if they visited States having an anti-rebate law. Now, with all jus- 
tice to Detroit, we in New York are stronger than in Detroit, and if one man 
can exert an influence, how much more cana number of men? Our assvcia- 
tion is 100 strong ; we are in a State where there is an anti-rebate law. We 
will try and exert our influence upon all the delegates so as to send them home 
imbued with the spirit of having an anti-rebate law passed. We can do this 
better because there are more of us. Our good friend from the East has said, 
let the pendulum swing. I say yes, but it has got to cross the middle first. 
Therefore I hope you will vote in favor of the meeting being held in New 
York city. We will promise you not only as good entertainment as you can 
get anywhere, but it will result in greater good for the association. 

Mr. Kendall of Cleveland—If this association were to consult its comfort 
and pleasure, it would hold it next meeting in that beautiful city by the lake, 
Cleveland. But Cleveland waives her claim at this time. We have no 
particular desire to draw this conveution to our city unless this convention 
should choose to come there. When we come to speak of the central location 
of our town you will find that for the convenience of the convention in travel 
we even have an advantage over Detroit. Nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that Detroit has taken action on this matter, and that Detroit, as we all know, 
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is a beautiful city, and that the Detroit people desire we should come there, as 
Michigan has her law well enforced, we are willing to waive all claim, and the 
united voice of Cleveland is for the city of Detroit. 

The President—The motion before the house is that we take an informal 
expression of ovinion upon the three cities Chicago, Detroit and New York ; 
and that when the final vote is taken it is to be taken by a decision upon a 
majority vote. Mr. Holway moves to amend that we first take an informal 
expression as to whether it shall be east or west. 

Mr. Blodgett—I think Mr. Holway has made one mistake. New York is 
not inthe east. ‘The first annual meeting has been held in the east. We 
claim New York is not east, and therefore we claim the injustice of the 
motion ; I think it is not right to decide that we are eastern people. 

Mr. Roeder from Nebraska—Gentlemen of the convention, I believe we 
started out on the broad basis that this national association knows neither an 
east or west, a north or south, and we are all here for the common good. I 
would dislike very much to see an amendment carried that we should now 
limit it either to the east or the west. We have established an organization 
the benefits of which are virtually a vast clearing house. It is a medium 
whereby both the companies and the policyholders, the people themselves, are 
reached. Now as for the west, Nebraska, or Omaha, as you may place it, is 
virtually and properly as well termed the middle as Chicago or Detroit, or the 
cities in that circuit. But while Omaha and the western cities are each in their 
particular realm able and ready and willing to give this association a hearty 
greeting, a hearty welcome, and it would be for the benefit of the order, still 
{ believe that when we decide on the locality it should be at that point where 
we would meet the largest number of companies, the largest number of insti- 
tutions which are sending out delegates and being represented. I believe for 
the first year or two you should not come to the tar west, where we have per- 
haps one, or at the outside, two large companies. I believe that the east have 
the corporations, and that by meeting the companies, getting their views, and 
an interchange of expression among the delegates, that there would be the 
best place to hold the convention. I therefore hope that if we do act on that 
amendment it will be for the east. 

The question being put, Detroit was selected as the place for holding the 
next meeting. 

THE BANQUET AT 1HE PARKER House. 

The dinner given on Thursday evening to the delegates by the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association was a remarkably successful affair. The menu was 
one of the best that has come from the hands of Mr. Whipple of the Parker 
Ilouse. No fault could be found with the excellent wines furnished. 

Amid the wreaths of fragrant tobacco smoke the tall form of Deacon Hol- 
way, president of the Boston association, could be descried as he rapped for 
attention. On his right sat Speaker Barrett of the Massachusetts legislature, 
and Mayor Hart of Boston, On his left, ex-Governor Long, the orator of 
the evening, and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the well known preacher 
and author. Space forbids my giving at length Mr. Holway’s admirable ad- 
dress, in which the knights who sat around King Arthur's table at Camelot, 
filled with high purpose, were likened to those he saw before him. 

From Speaker Barrett's address I quote the following : 


As I sat at this table I inquired of the president of the evening and I said, 
“Deacon Holway (Laughter), Deacon, can you indicate for me in any way 
who these gentlemen are who are the guests, that is the visiting delegates of the 
national association?” He said to me, ‘*‘ Mr. Barrett, they are the very best 
looking men about these tables.” (Laughter.) I trust the guests will bear with 
me if | say to them and to the members of the Massachusetts association, that I 
have been thus far unable to distinguish them fromthe others. * * * I think 
I may add, while I am on my feet and speaking in this present vein, that I am 
pleased to see the members of the Boston association, and I have no doubt 
that they are pleased to see me. (Laughter.) A considerable number of them 
have a deeper interest in me than any social or festive interest. They have an 
interest that reaches eighteen or twenty years into the future. Gathered about 
this table are several gentlemen that have a deep and lasting interest person- 
ally in my welfare. I wish to say to them that my health was never better, 
and that [ never felt more kindly disposed towards the Life Underwriters 
Association, and never less disposed to euchre them out of any profits that 
might be justly called theirs. I trust the visitors will understand that, in my 
humble way, | am a customer of this association and am now taking out my 
annual dividend in the form of a first-class dinner, 


After Mayor Ilart had, in a few brief but warm words, welcomed the 
delegates to Boston, Deacon Holway introduced Governor Long. As well as 
Governor Long's speech reads, it requires his flexibility of voice and his pecu- 
liar intonations to do it justice. When, as one by one the sentences, which 
make up the following pathetic story, dropped from his lips, the large hall, 
with its hundreds of occupants, brilliant with lights, and but a moment before 
ringing with laughter, was, but for his voice, as silent as the grave. 

_ What a beneficence it is! The story cannot be too often repeated of the 
simple, helpful beneficence that you bring to those who enjoy its blessings. My 
mind goes back twenty or twenty-five years and recalls a boy older than my- 
self, a young man, coming to the little country village where we both were 
born. His eye was bright, his heart full, ready to do battle in the world, I 
remember his song ; I remember how sweet the violin was under his touch ; 
I remember how glad we were when he came back from the city; I remem- 
ber the girl he courted and loved and married, the little home that sprang up, 
the children that came ; and I remember the later year when, in a western 
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city, on some tour that he was taking, death struck him. It was my fortune 
to go and find him cold and bring him home and bury him under the turf of 
the place in which he was born. And I remember the little wife and the four 
little children. I remember the friends of those who said good and kind and 
hearty words. - But kind and hearty as were their words and generous as was 
their purpose, the generosity would have faded sooner or later, help would 
have ceased, and the widow and the orphans would have been left to struggle 
with poverty. But there was a strong arm that put itself around them ; it was 
a strong arm that never lost its hold,—the strong arm of a beneficent life assur- 
ance policy, promptly paid, amounting to the sum of $6000, It seems little 
to you in comparison with these great figures ; but to them it was home, self- 
respect ; it was self-support for that widow, it was education for those chil- 
dren, it was the foundation on which they went forward until now the woman’s 
gray hairs cover a head blest and kindly, and the children have gone out into 
a world and into society which they adorn. (Tremendous applause). 

There is a touch of sentiment in me, gentlemen, which makes me like an 
association, which at one extreme touches high scientific exactness and great 
beneficence, and yet comes home in its way to the family and the hearth, and 
touches close the heart strings in the human breast. It is something, gentle- 
men, to be associated with interests and enterprises of that kind. What is the 
use, then, of lowering the standard? Why shall you not, as has been sug- 
gested to your own minds, and is suggested by the formation of the National 
Association, why shall you not lift the standard of your profession (applause)? 
Why not lift it up to that standard, where there shall be no question any more 
than there is a question with regard to colleges or the ministry ? 


I pick the following from among the many original remarks made by the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale which, as usual, were characteristic of him: 


I was so glad to hear at the last meeting of the Massachusetts association 
that I was at, that a good many of your longest-headed men were figuring on 
that business of how they were going to insure those who have not got those 
great big lungs, and who cannot draw in 2,400,000,000 cubic feet of air with 
every inspiration, (Laughter.) I know perfectly well what the doctors say. 
They say, ‘* You must go to another office ; we cannot insure you here.” But 
there are some people who do not have such big lungs ; and whose biceps are 
not so very big. I want you to figure about those people, and that is the reason 
that I asked that question about the war. I said, what did you do when these 
brave fellows went down to the war and were going to give their lives for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or the Commonwealth of the United 
States? And my friend, Mr. Carpenter here, said, ** Why, we extended a war 
risk to them.” Yes, gentlemen, if you could afford to send a war risk to men 
who were going to stand in front of Jefferson Davis’ bullets or take the risk of 
Robert Lee's Libby, then why cannot you extend a war risk to my people in 
Oswego, Oneida and Genesee streets, who are serving the Commonwealth as 
well as they were? Some of you have got to figure out that probiem of how 
you can insure those lives which are not A No. 1. Some of you will have to 
do it. 

A striking figure at the table was that of the Hon. John C. Wyman of 
Providence. His white hair and the face, too, reminded one of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Mr. Wyman proved to be a genuine orator, and carried his 
audience with him. I should like to give his remarks in full, but lack of 
space forbids. 

After an interesting speech from Major *Merrill; Insurance Commissioner, 
letters of regret were read from the following named gentlemen ; Governor 
Brackett and Lieut. Governor Haile of Massachusetts ; Governor Burleigh of 
Maine ; Governor Dillingham of Vermont ; from Presidents Stevens of the 
New England Mutual Life; Beers of the New York Life; Hyde of the 
Equitable ; Needles of the Penn Mutual ; Shipley of the Provident L. and 
‘l’.; Dewey of the National, Vt.; Dodd of the Mutual Benefit; McCurdy of 
the Mutual Life; Brewer of the Washington ; Batterson of the Travelers ; 
Burford of the United States Life ; Homans of the Provident Savings ; Vice- 
president Hegeman of the Metropolitan Life for President Knapp, who is in 
Europe ; Vice-president Keenan of the Northwestern Mutual for President 
Palmer, who was absent from town ; and from Vice-President Halsey of the 
Manhattan Life. 

Colonel Ransom was then called upon and after alluding to the great results 
which have followed the efforts of the late Henry D. Hyde, whose portrait 
adorned the banquet hall, he gave some interesting statistics which had been 
gathered Wednesday afternoon, during an excursion down the bay, in the 
steamer J. Putnam Bradlee, which had been tendered to the delegates by the 
Mayor of Boston for this purpose. 


The statistics relate to our delegates who are in attendance at this National 
Association of Life Underwriters. There were seventy of them ; and this 
will tell you, gentlemen, whether life assurance men take their own medicine 
or not. The total life assurance carried by the seventy delegates on their own 
lives is $2,107,500. (Applause.) The average amount of life assurance 
carried by each is $30,107. The largest amount of life assurance carried by 
any one individual is $116,000, The smallest amount carried by any one in- 
dividual is $3000. I may say to you, gentlemen, that that gentleman can get 
no more life assurance ; he would have it if he could get it. 

Now that does not close the statistics. The total number of years of ser- 
vice in the business of life assurance represented by the seventy delegates are 
1056 years. The average number of years of service by each one in the 





























































business is 15.8 years. The longest term of service by any one individual, 
continuously, is divided between two gentlemen, Charles W. Holden of Bos- 
ton and James T. Phelps, being credited with thirty-three years each, with a 
number of months in favor‘of Mr. Holden. Two gentlemen also, John K. 
Stearns of Chicago, with I. L Register of Philadelphia, come next with thirty 
years of continuous service. The combined ages of the seventy*delegates 
amount to 3418 years. The average age of the seventy delegates is 49.90 
yéars. The gentleman having the honor of being the oldest delegate present 
is Michael Early of Detroit, sixty-six years ; and the youngest, Mr. Abernathy 
of New York, twenty-eight years. I suppose, gentlemen, a year from now, 
Deacon Holway will give you these among his other combined statistics. 
(Applause.) 

It is just to say that Colonel Ransom had a full stenographic report of the 
proceedings in The Standard, from which I have clipped quite freely in com- 
piling this letter. 

The *‘good night” address, always a feature of the dinners of the Boston 
Association, was feelingly spoken by Mr. Kilburn of the Connecticut Mutual, 
and then the company disbanded. ONE SPOKE. 
Boston, June 21. 














INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 


[Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such as 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial assurance. ] 

—George McCrea, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Colum- 
bus, has resigned. 

—Arthur Stroyd, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned. 

—W. H. Tapper has been promoted by the Prudential to the superintend- 
ency of Rondout, N. Y. 

—The Metropolitan appointed C. A. Arnold, M. L, Speed, T. V. Pember- 
ton and D. Smith in Louisville. 

—O. Doran has been promoted to assistant superintendent by the Pruden- 
tial in the Philadelphia No. 6 district. 

—Mr. David returned East, and has accepted an assistant superintendency 
under F, Eichbauer in Brooklyn No. r. 

—The Metropolitan lost the services of Assistant Superintendent C. S. 
Schrieber in Chicago, he having resigned. 

—J. A. Greuser, J. R. Weaver and C, R. Brady have been appointed in the 
interest of the Western and Southern in Louisville. 

—Frank Hoeflich, assistant for the Prudential in St, Louis, has taken an 
agency with District No, 2. Frank is a ‘* hustler.” 

—lIsaac M. Stowe, of Superintendent Jackson’s staff, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent for that gentleman’s district, Philadelphia No. 1. 

—Assistant E. W. Symmonds of the Prudential No, 1 in St. Louis, Mo., 
takes charge of the Maysville (Ky.) district for the Western and Southern on 
Jane 30. 

—Superintendent Brockbank of Cincinnati is reported to be doing well for 
the Metropolitan, who recently appointed H. Staudke as assistant superin- 
tendent in that district. 

—J. H. Dunn has resigned the superintendency of Cleveland No. 1 for the 
Prudential. He is succeeded by L. Stentz, promoted from the assistant super- 
intendents of the district. 

—W. St. J. Leese, an agent under Superintendent George Roberts, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent in Philadelphia by the Metropolitan, 
to take the place of B. Kernan, who died recently. 

—G. W. Spencer has resigned his position as superintendent for the Pru- 
dential in Oswego, N. Y. This city has now been attached to the Syracuse 
district and placed in charge of Assistant Superintendent A. Witmyer. 

—A change has been made in the management of the Minneapolis district 
by the Prudential, and Superintendent G. W. David resigns. He will be 
succeeded by J. C. Sayler, formerly assistant superintendent in Philadelphia 
No. I. 

—A complimentary dinner was tendered by the John Hancock to the In- 
dustrial men of the Boston district a short time since. About ninety guests 
were present, and an enjoyable evening was spent. Among those present 
were President Rhodes, Secretary Woodward, Medical Director Wells and 
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Superintendents S. S. and J. K. Voshell of the Boston and Providence dis- 
tricts. It is a good thing for the officers and field force to meet in this man- 
ner and engenders a feeling of companionship and a spirit of loyalty to the 
company, which, in the Jong run, more than repays the cost of the entertain- 
ment. 

—H. T. Culver, the genial superintendent of agencies for the John Han- 
cock, is taking a rest, this having been rendered necessary by overwork. Mr. 
Culver’s friends, and they are many, will be glad to hear of his recovery to 
his old-time vigor. 

—superintendent C. W. Wilson, of the Prudential’s York (Pa.) district, 
tendered invitations to his field force to an excursion to Springwood Grove on 
June 6, when he had the pleasure of exhibiting the Prudential trophy won by 
him in the late contest. 

—The Homestead Building and Loan Life Association of Indianopolis, 
which was to do business partly on a weekly plan, has decided to wind up 
business, and so passes from existence the only Indiana company which had 
the necessary capital at its back. 

—Supt. N. E. Dickinson has been transferred by the Prudential from St. 
Louis, District No. 1, to Terre Ilaute, Ind. He leaves many warm friends 
behind him, and is succeeded by D. A. Greenwald, who has served the com- 
pany with success in Philadeiphia. 

—The Sun Life of Louisville has been formed for the purpose of doing an 
ordinary and industrial business. The promoters have complied with thie re- 
quirements of the State, and operations will be commenced shortly. We 
understand that the superintendent of one of the prominent industrial com- 
panies is to be president. 

—In the conspiracy case at Utica, where the superintendent, medical ex- 
aminer and some of the agents were convicted of defrauding the Prudential, 
Laski, Fellicki and Dr. Brownell were sentenced, the former two to six 
months’ imprisonment and $100 fine and the latter to pay a fine of $250. 
Falkenheim, another of those indicted by the grand jury, escaped conviction. 

—Prizes were awarded the successful agents of the John Hancock for the 
work done during the quarter ending May 28 at the dinner recently given the 
industrial staff. Messrs. Harris, Cowan, Butterworth, Stewart and McHugh 
were among the lucky ones on the score of increase, and McHugh, Harris and 
Butterworth gained awards also for collec ions. The remaining winners as 
collectors were H. M. Hobby and C. S. Sherwood. 

—The law imposing a tax of $2 on every industrial agent in New York 
State by way of license fee has been repealed. We hope with this good ex- 
ample before them other States will fall in line, as the industrial agent, by 
making people acquainted with the value of insurance, is helping to make 
better citizens and forward the prosperity of the community in which he 
labors, and should be aided and not hampered in doing work which benefits 
the State and country generally. 

—‘‘ Bearing in mind the peculiar and intricate character of employers’ lia- 
bility business,” says The London Review, ‘‘it is an achievement of the 
highest order that, in the ninth year of its existence, the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, limited, should have succeeded in taking in assurance 
the sum of about £300,000 starting on a capital of £100,000, * * * On 
the business of the twelve months, which ended on March 31 this year, a div- 
idend at the rate of to per cent has been declared, and this after carrying for- 
ward the sum of £131,151, as against a balance of £102,605 for the previous 
year. The premium income has increased on the twelve months something 
like £40,000. * * * The American branch has been worked with great 
energy, and has done as well as could be expected with the certain amount of 
expense incident to the new business.” 





—During April the inspectors of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company made 4334 inspection trips, visited 7874 boilers, in- 
spected 3755 both internally and externally, and subjected 618 to hydrostatic 
pressure. The whole number of defects reported reached 7732, of which 878 
were considered dangerous ; 39 boilers were regarded unsafe for further use. 


—The Phcenix Mutual Life has entered Missouri but has not yet appointed 
a general agent in that State. A recent important appointment by this com- 
pany was E. H. Guilbert of Minneapolis as general agent for Minnesota. 


—lIn October the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company will attain 
its twenty-fifth birthday. 


—s 








June 26, 1890.] 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Companies Slaughtering Local Boards and Agents. 


Tue subject of c mpanies writing lines over the heads of their agents and at 
less than local tariff rates, has been discussed in these columns in connection 


with the distillery insurance in Cincinnati. It will be remembered that the 


insurance on distillery property heretofore placed by Cincinnati agents, was 
given to a Peoria firm, who placed it at less than the Cincinnati board rates, 
some of the companies accepting it being members of the board. The Cincin- 
nati agents naturally entered a vigorous protest and are likely to resort to des- 
perate means if the companies persist in this line of action. 

The same question having been brought before the Chicago board, was re- 
ferred to a committee, which reported as follows : 


“Your committee to whom was referred the matter of distillery insurance 
written under a schedule on a large number of establishments in the Western 
States, two of which, involving $157,000 insurance, are located in this city, 
within the jurisdiction of this association, in violation of the local rates and 
rules, beg leave to report that after inquiring into all the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the case, and feeling that we cannot too strongly condemn 
the writing and placing of insurance on property located in this city through 
outside brokers or others, whether they do business in New York city, Peoria, 
Ill., or elsewhere, yet the parties engaged in the case in point, feeling, no 
doubt, that the entire line (as others have been) would be lost to Western 
agents and managers, and therefore called for prompt and decisive measures 
on their part to prevent any more large lines of insurance from going to out- 
siders, contrary to local rules and local interests ; and, inasmuch as they dis- 
claim any intention to do more than to protect the interests of their agents and 
companies against further loss of business from causes spoken of, and are 
anxious to sustain and promote the welfare of our association, as evidenced by 
the fact that several of them have always been and still are loyal members of 
our association, and have always supported its rules and rates. 

‘‘ Therefore, we recommend that no action be taken in this case calculated 
to disturb the present arrangement, provided that, when the preseat lines ex- 
pire, that portion which applies to property located in this city be written by 
members of this association, at the local rates and under forms prescribed by 
our rules. 

‘* We also recommend that our members again give notice to the companies 
they represent, that the practice of permitting brokers, agents or others not 
members of this association to insure or place insurance upon property located 
within the jurisdiction of this association by attaching it to schedules covering 
large lines, whether it be railroad property, distilleries, elevators, oil mills, ice 
houses or other property, must cease, otherwise we cannot maintain our or- 
ganization intact, nor continue to represent companies that permit such 
practices. 

‘We further recommend that the president and secretary of this association 
open correspondence with the officers of the local boards at St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Cleveland, with the object of effecting an agreement 
with them, or such of them as will consent to become a party tosuch an agree- 
ment, as will most effectually carryout our purpose to stop the illegal and 
irregular practices by outsiders which we complain of.” 


Should the agents in the cities named combing for aggressive action against 
the offending companies, there is likely to be a very exciting time, and the air 
filled with scalps and other unpleasant objects, 





National Association of Life Underwriters. 
ADDRESSES OF DR. J. F. FOWLER AND CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 


THE following are the addresses of the orators selected to present prepared 
papers on the occasion of the organization of the above-named association : 


ADDRESS OF Dr. FOWLER. 


This meeting comes out of, is an emanation from, the progress of life assur- 
ance. Such an assembling as this, in the purpose which actuates it, would not 
have been thought of twenty years ago. It occurs in its time and place to 
have part along the lines of the onward, upward way. The life underwriters’ 
association of several cities or localities, composed mainly of agents of com- 
panies, have had objects in view rather implied than expressed. They who 
formed the first association of the kind had no elaborate plan. They met that 
peace and good-will might rule where discord and ill-contending had held 
sway. They met to do in the service of their calling as best they might be 
able to do—simply as best they might be able to do—and words of this pur- 
port were at the base of the organic law of the first association. ‘There was, 
however, more wisdom in such wording than the utterers of it were aware of, 
but the substance of whatever was prescribed and whatever was done was 
this: Come, let us reason together ; and one association after another came 
upon the stage so to reason, These life assurance unions judged as trade 
combinations, have the least of the usual characteristics of such combining. 
The social features have.transcended the business details ; but with the meet- 
ing together of men whose lines of observation and work and interest lie in 
the same direction, there has arisen a community of thought, so to speak, to 
which differences in individual thinking are, in a degree, adjustable, or rather 
are, so far as practicable, to be adjusted for the common benefit. To-day this 
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community of thought is the conceiving of ways and means for the bettering 
of the field methods, for the correction of abuses, for the elimination of 
wrongful competition, for the promotion of the practice of life assurance by 
the people. ‘The reasoning together has not been in vain, and the gain has 
come from antagonism of opinion as well as from harmony of opinion. 

For each one present, the first thought of the hour is his own position. He 
is to awaken to a comprehension of the significance of this convention. He 
is to realize that he confronts the greatest occasion of his assurance life. Ap- 
prehending that problem is to be solved and difficulty met, he is to be strong 
in the consciousness that the opportunities are equal to the solution of the one, 
and the mastery of the other, 

It is proposed to join together the several local life underwriters’ associa- 
tions ; this as a means whereby they can be of aid to one another, while each 
local body preserves its own distinctive individuality, Over part of a conti- 
nent, from east to west, from north to south, hand will reach forth to clasp 
hand in mutual] support and mutual effort ; each for all and all for each, 

The national organization of the respective associations means, however, 
the several bodies executing their functions with enlarging purpose. It be- 
hooves every association to have in the national representation adequate and 
effective expression—for it is to be with the national body and the national 
body with it. It may be that all questions between two associations, or among 
three or more associations, will have here their seat of judicature. This gen- 
eral council means more doing by the respective associations ; with some 
rendering of account of what has been done. It means, ultimately, more 
showing of the opportunities and the obstacles of each section of territory, 
and the character of the same, in the life assurance respect. A body which 
is to aid, and aid effectually, in bettering and advancing risk solicitations, cor- 
recting abuses, eliminating wrongful competition, and the more skillful intro- 
duction of policy plans, must itself be in continuous receipt of information as 
to current events and conditions, 

How can the naticnal body be equal to such an undertaking? is a question 
which well may be asked. It is, however, not a question to be answered now. 
What on this occasion is to be done is to make a beginning; not make a 
consummation, What is to be done is to start what is to grow. The national 
organization is to be, of necessity must be, a development, not an instantane- 
ous creation ; and this is, perhaps, the most important consideration for the 
local associations to have in weighing the outcome of this convention. 

Capacity for organizing is the dominant, the supreme mental qualification 
of the man of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The measure of 
result, of achievement, in their greatest attainment, is the proportion of skill 
which has been engaged in combining means and instruments—men, move- 
ments and concentration—towards the end in view. There is more potency 
in wise adaptation than in formal might. Whoever or whatever combines five 
persons to do as thoroughly what previously required six persons to do, gains 
the mastership. It is for the present experiment to advance towards the limit 
of organizability, while putting forth as present scope what will invite ready 
acquiescence and not what will incite controversy. 

Here, however, is te beestablished at the beginning an influence rather than 
an authority—an influence which will be in process incitive, advisory and 
diplomatically directive. Resting upon the availabilities and the practicabili- 
ties of the position, the construction should be sufficiently effective to secure 
some one mouthpiece from every loca] body at every convening of the national 
body. At the present stage it seems to be suggested that the action of the 
executive committee should have incentive, and purpose, and objective, in 
and through communications secured by a committee of correspondence—the 
latter receiving and systematizing the periodical reports, inquiries and recom- 
mendations sent in by the local associations, The order of business should 
reach to the extent of useful action ; but should first essay that which is most 
readily practicable. Besides the executive committee, as initiatory suggestion, 
the following standing committees may be worthy of analysis as to what they 
may lead up to: Committee of inquiry and correspondence ; committee on 
field practices and conditions ; committee on legislation ; committee on life 
assurance doctrines, data, benefits and socioiogy. ‘The last might be named 
the educational committee. 

The general council of the life underwriters’ associations will do according 
as it shall be. In its scope it will be the several associations acting as one, and 
thereby they will advance to the leadership of the life assurance work of the 
country in respect to policy presentation and application, 

Our national body can be beneficial only in its own sphere. Its office will 
not embrace algebraic formulz, computation of theorems, technical construc- 
tion, nor forming of policy clauses, but it will make the end and the utility of 
these instrumentalities. The beneficences and the economics of the art and 
practice of life assurance will be its directing guides, its calculations, its 
enforcements, its demonstrations. It will not work out hypothesis, but 
conviction, 

In retrospective glance and prospective reflection we say, the experimental 
stage of life assurance has passed, the period of the absolutely secure policy 
and augmenting accumulation is now in its course, and the era of the ideal life 
assurance is coming. ‘These three are one, with different expression or phe. 
nomenon, according to the time. Normally, life assurance is advancing, and 
has been advancing from merely a payment upon death happening, irre- 
spective of what is called insurable interest, to the protection of the creditor, 
thence onward to the protection of the family, and it is now onward from the 
protection of the family to the protection of society. In the present relation 
of such contemplation, life assurance is to be taken in hand by the new organ- 
ization as a broadening subject. ‘The word has gone forth, and it is now 
upon its creative way, that this great support, this great uplifting, has bene- 
faction for all living as well as for the nominees or heirs of decedents. This 
organization is to meet, to lead, the facile adaptation of the endowment prin- 
ciple to the exingencies of humanity. By endowment, thrift sits crowned, 


on the height of human endeavor, with the lustre of its grandest aggrandize- 
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ment. There is induction in personal condition as well as in electricity. 
What betters some of us, in less degree betters or affects the rest of us, though 
no medium of transmission be discerned. From the depths where the suffer- 
ing and the sorrowing sit despoiled, these sad ones take their way up the hills 
of rescue, without the consciousness of their rescuers! Upon those hills 
a brighter sun seems shining now. I greet the new life assurance body 
and guard as it comes into the light of the new day! Hail to the morn- 
ing’s dawn! 
ADDRESS OF CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 

Mr. President and gentlemen cf the National Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion—I thank you heartily for this very kind reception, and if I am unable to 
present to you any matured thoughts which are worthy of it, you will know, I 
am sure, that it is not for want of respect for the association or of a desire to 
do so, but simply because the exacting duties of a peculiarly laborious profes- 
sion have prevented it of late, and because if I had the most elaborate essay 
in the world to present to you this morning, I should certainly, by the heat of 
the morning, be strongly tempted to ask leave to print and be excused. But 
you have had no doubt a vast deal of practical discussion among yourselves in 
the several local associations, and far more in the social movements and inter- 
course of daily life ; you have had discussions with regard to all practical work 
of the association and of its individual members, and it becomes my duty this 
morning, partly by the dictation of your committee and partly by a semi- 
enforced choice, to endeavor to suggest to you a few ideas of a more general— 
perhaps I might even say more abstract—character, relating to your business, 

Now it seems to me it is always a cesirable thing for us to rise above the de- 
tails of ordinary life, and get into the social principles which underlie or 
which overshadow our daily work. It is always desirable for us to elevate the 
pursuits of every day by lifting them into connection with the great forces 
which permeate and constitute the life of our civilization, And if there is 
any pursuit known among men which is worthy of such treatment as this, 
which will reward such treatment as this, I hold that it is the pursuit of those 
whose business and whose duty it is to make known among men the advantage 
of life assurance. (Applause.) ‘This is the point which in its social and in its 
philosophical aspects I wish to make clear to you to-day by a few suggestions, 
rather than by attempting any matured or complete development of it. 

In the first pJace, I hold that the social value of life assurance is great as an 
organizing principle in society, and this is the point which has been less noted 
than some others. You all know, you are all sufficiently familiar with the 
general theory which all students of the history of civilization have taught us, 
with regard to the elements which constitute true social progress among men. 
You know that it consists of a specialization of the duties of the individual 
which goes on until society reaches the great complexity of organization and 
the consequent great mutual interdependence of its members which we see 
around us and among us to-day. Now the great philosophical thought which 
underlies all sound theories of civilization is just this, that all progress goes on 
to make the individual more helpless, more dependent in so far as he stands 
alone, and by the very fact which makes the individual more helpless and 
more dependent on others, it makes the volume of society more potent in 
accomplishing all its good. (Applause. ) ; 

Now this is the thought—I am not getting too far from the subject ; remem- 
ber it has a very pertinent application to the idea which is before us, and let 
us see what it is. You know in the infancy of society a man who supports his 
family has everything to do. ; He cuts down his own trees, he builds his own 
cabin, he cultivates his own frelds, he sews his own clothes, and with the help 
of his family he does all these things With that degree of skill which nature, 
education and practice have conferred upon him; and heis able to obtain from 
nature a mere beggarly subsistence for himself and those dependent upon him 
by practicing this work of Jack-of-trades. But suppose you or I, with a 
family dependent upon us, were to-day placed in a state of nature suddenly. 
With all the accomplishments of civilization and all that it has done for us, 
with all the experience and knowledge of these twenty centuries of progress 
behind us, suppose we were planted in such a position to-day, would it be in 
our power to build houses, to cultivate fields, to make clothes, to shelter our- 
selves and to do everything necessary for the support of our family ? I rather 
suspect some of us would starve miserably before we would accomplish any- 
thing in point of support. The individual has become helpless by the progress 
of society. He is unable to do that which he could do once; and it is the 
whole fabric of society and not the individual which has become potent to 
carry on its great work and set in motion its great forces, : 

Now what is the meaning of this when we come to our practical work to- 
day? Where do we embody this idea and where do we see it embodied and 
efficient? Before some audiences I should be almost afraid to mention the 
word which in our modern society embodies, exemplifies and carries out the 
ideas which I have suggested. But all of you who are here are by your lives, 
your habits of life, and by your knowledge sufficiently versed in society to take 
me at my word. I say that the idea of the corporation, the fact of the corpora- 
tion, the organization of the corporation, is that which embodies this idea and 
carries it out in our modern society. Now there is a great deal of prejudice 
against corporations, = ; = 

The name excites prejudice in some quarters and in some communities, and 
we hear a great deal about their heartlessness, about their encroachment, 
about the danger that lies in them to the liberty of the individual citizen, 
about the warfare which they carry on against honest labor, and multitudes of 
things of this kind which you know and I know are entirely without founda- 
tion so far as the general idea and work of corporations is concerned. And I 
wish distinctly to lay down this fundamental principle of progress and civili- 
zation, that the ‘corporation embodies the idea of the nineteenth century and 
the idea on which all the future progress and hopefulness of humanity depend. 

Now what is the idea of the corporation? It is nothing more nor less than 
the idea of associated action. Let us suppose that all human society consisted 
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of two or three families. Let us suppose that those families enter into a cove. 
nant with one another embodying all those upon whom they depend for their 
subsistence and life, providing that in case of the death of the head of one 
family, the savings, the capital, the earnings, of the others shall be pro rata at 
its service for its support. What is the-result ? 

We have constituted the whole community into a corporation, and that cor- 
poration proceeding by regular principles has eliminated from that socizty one 
of the great dangers to which it is exposed. 

Now let us move one step further. I want to call this point to your atten- 
tion in order that it may be impressed clearly on your minds, and that is that 
the benefits in general of such corporate or associate action are not limited by 
the direct, immediate and visible advantages of it in particular cases ; and, to 
apply it to our own cases, that which we are here to consider to-day, I wish to 
point out the fact that the benefits of a life assurance organization in a com. 
munity are not limited or measured by the aggregate benefits done to indi- 
viduals in the payment of their policies. Now take these two or three fami- 
lies that I spoke of. Suppose the contract matures, one of the heads of the 
families actually dies, the family that was bereaved was supported by the earn- 
ings of the other families that were there. Then everybody would see what 
an advantage had accrued to that community as a whole, from the elementary 
life assurance practiced among them. And everybody sees when we present to 
them in individual cases and instances, this—that the other families which 
have been left forsaken through the death of those on whom they are de- 
pendent, and have received the benefits of life assurance from our companies 
—when we present such instances as this, everybody sees it and we are prone 
to talk of these things and point them out as if they were the essential and 
almost the entire amount of the benefit conferred upon society by life 
insurance, 

But this is nothing of the sort. The very point to which I wish to call your 
attention is this, If that contract never had matured, if during the whole 
period of productive life the heads of those families had gone on accumulating 
property, if those families had been left comfortable simultaneously with the 
death at mature age of their heads, and the contract had terminated in that 
way without any necessity of an adjustment finally of their pecuniary relations 
among them, what then is the net outcome of that elementary assurance or- 
ganization? ‘That is the question we want to ask ourselves, and I wish to say 
to you that there is a benefit which we have not sufficiently appreciated and 
which grows greater and greater in our thoughts the more we study it. The 
very fact of associated action, the very existence of a contract which brings 
home to me my dependence upon my neighbor and to my neighbor his depend- 
ence upon me, the very fact of a community of interest and therefore of sym- 
pathy established in that society, is a fact that sweetens the labors of daily life, 
that gives an inspiration to all the efforts of daily work, that makes life more 
earnest, more comfortable, and gives hope to the whole race that is engaged in 
it. (Applause.) 

Now here is what I mean by an organizing force in society on the part of 
life assurance ; and if you look at the vast dimensions which have been 
reached in our day by the organization of these companies and by the funds 
that are entrusted to them, and the vast number of families, swelling towards 
a million even in this country, who are now looking upon this as their sheet 
anchor against a certain form of distress and deprivation, it is almost impossi- 
ble for us to conceive of the importance of this organization as a power in 
society for completing it, for effecting this consciousness which we feel of a 
community of interests among ourselves, and so promoting the advance of the 
time foreseen by that Mind which meant mankind to be one mighty family, 
Himself our Father and the world our home. (Applause.) 

But there is another point in the social value of life assurance which some 
may regard as of still higher importance than that which I have vaguely sug- 
gested and shadowed forth to you ; and that is one which has been among 
some minds—and here I am not speaking for the benefit of you who are stu- 
dents of the subject, for I know that this is all A, B, C to you, but perhaps 
the echo of my words may reach some others who have been deluded even in 
this day upon the subject. There has been a strange misapprehension in some 
minds—and I don’t know but some of those gentlemen I see before me are 
old enough to remember a time when it was made a serious objection to can- 
vassers for life assurance policies in civilized communities, that the whole bus- 
iness of life insurance is a gambling game; that it is a transaction in which 
you make a bet and you must die to win it. I can remember very well, and 
it is not so long ago but many a younger man than I could remember it, 
when life insurance solicitors were turned out of the houses and offices in the 
city of New York on conscientious grounds, and when religious newspapers 
questioned whether on the whole it was not an attack upon that faith that 
every man ought to feel in the providence of God, to attempt to guard against 
death by having his life assured. We hear less of that nowadays, but still 
there is in many minds a vague feeling of the kind, and even some educated 
men feel that theie is more or less of a close link between the business of life 
assurance and the business of gambling. 

You see how that grows up, because the mathematics of the subject are 
founded upon the doctrine of chances ; and so it has been the custom, it was 
the custom with our old friend, the venerable actuary who founded the Mas- 
sachusetts department of supervision here, the first commissioner, it was 4 
practice with him to discuss freely the bet that was made by everybody who 
had his life assured, and he attempted to simplify the matter by telling a man 
how he bet and what the stake was and what the chances of the game were. 
And so this idea has become rooted in many minds. Now it is an idea which 
we ought to take up in our daily work, and point out the fact that the con- 
nection between life assurance and hazard or gambling is precisely this Tha 
the life assurance principle is the precise antithesis of gambling, that the whole 
business of life assurance aims to extirpate from the world chance and hazard 
so far as the destinies of families and the dependence of widows and children 
is upon chance. (Applause.) The object is to remove from us the dangers 
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which accidental, sudden or unexpected death always hold up before the man, 
whoever he may be, of enterprise, of labor, of industry, who has a family to 
yoy do we show this? We show this by reasoning which is familiar 
to you in every way, and it is not necessary to review it in full, but simply to 
point out this fact, that every hazard which we can calculate is represented 
in life insurance ; every principle of chance that we can calculate is repre- 
sented there, but it is represented by its precise moral contrary, by the effort 
to eliminate that chance from life. If a man is supporting a family, is work- 
ing to earn his living, knows not what the future may be for him, sees before 
him but one great danger, that before his work is done he may be prema- 
turely cut off, and desires to insure his family against that risk, then surely 
the whole process is one of eliminating a danger, of removing a chance and a 
hazard; and every calculation which looks to this, while it may rest upon the 
same principles as the calculations which control the gambling game, never- 
theless is precisely n every moral aspect its opposite. (Applause.) 

Some have called it an anti-bet, a hedge, in the game of life. But it isnot 
even this in technical terms, because it is not an attempt to relieve a man from 
the danger of some hazard which he has voluntarily run ; but it is simply a 
contrivance by which he relieves himself from that hazard to which he is 
exposed by forces entirely beyond his control, In other words, it is the car- 
rying out of -the part of wisdom, of foresight, by eliminating those hazards 
which depend upon that which any wisdom or foresight cannot determine. 

Gentlemen, these two thoughts are all that I am going to trouble you with 
this morning. ‘The idea that life insurance in its present form, and above all 
in that ideal and perfected form for which you are struggling by your profes- 
sional lives, is an organizing force in society, and is directly in the line of that 
progress which is best represented by our present civilization ; and, in the sec- 
ond place, that life assurance is direct war against the inevitable hazards of 
life, and therefore has a high moral value in society as an elimination of the 
hazards to which men are involuntarily exposed, and therefore is a means of 
cultivating all the virtues which war against the hazards that men assume vol- 
untarily. (Applause.) 

These two thoughts seem to me to lift your profession above the ordinary 
level of business life. ‘They seem to me to give it a character and an inspi- 
ration which enable all those who belong to it to feel that it is an honor to 
hold that membership. And above all it seems to me that such thoughts are 
pertinent in the organization of an association like this, because they are 
thoughts which point directly to that brotherhood, that sympathy, on which 
all associations ought to be founded ; and there is no profession, I am sure, 
in which the idea of brotherhood is better realized, better stimulated, better 
upheld by the work for which the profession is organized, (Loud applause. ) 





City of London Fire Insurance Company. 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the City of London Fire In- 
surance Company the directors, in their annual report, asked action upon the 
proposition to reduce the paid-up capital to the extent of the sum of £100,000 
by writing off one-half the paid-up value of each share. This will leave the 
company with a net surplus, and will make the regular payment of dividends 
more certain, The City of London has had the usual experience of all fire 
insurance companies, and in addition, within a period of about fifteen months, 
lost in extraordinary conflagrations in Sweden, on the Pacific Coast and at 
Lynn and Boston £56,000. No more plucky and courageous company has 
ever done business; and although intimations have appeared in English papers 
of some dissatisfaction among the stockholders with the course taken by the 
directors, there can be no doubt of the wisdom of the present recommenda- 
tion, for it does not affect the security of the policyholder, and places the 
stockholder in a position to get a return on his investment which he cannot 
otherwise do for some time in the future. It is well known in the insurance 
world that John C, Paige of Boston, manager of this company for the United 
States, is one of the most popular and successful underwriters. It is also 
satisfactory to note that the experience of the company during the present 
ycar in this country, at least, bids fair to be more favorable than in the past. 


Pennsylvania Association of Fire Insurance Agents. 


THE first annual re-union of the Pennsylvania Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents will be held at Logan House, Altoona, Pa., on July 9, 1890, commenc- 
ing at 7 P.M. On application to the Secretary, W. G. Eno, Wilkes-Barre. all 
desiring to attend will be furnished orders for railroad tickets for themselves 
and families at the rate of two cents per mile. Special hotel rate $2.50 per 
day. Excursions to Cresson Springs and over the famous Bell’s Gap Railroad 
will be provided for during the session of the convention. 

This associatiop is composed of fire insurance agents residing in the State of 
Pennyslvania. It was formed in January last at a convention held in the city 
of Harrisburg ; its object being ‘‘ the promotion of harmony in underwriting ; 
the protection of our interests and those of the companies in our several ter- 
ritories, and the securing of united action in such direction as may be required 
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to secure such results.” The association proposes to work in entire harmony 
with the companies and asks them to reciprocate by protecting its members 
against disloyal agents, and to refrain from writing business located in the 
territory of its agent except through such agent. The companies are asked to 
require all their agents to be members of the local boards in their several lucal- 
ities, to enforce their compliance with board rates, rules and forms, and to 
refrain from writing policies on risks except through the nearest local agent to 
such risks, 

On its part the association will require all its members to strictly adhere to 
the requirements of local boards and to membership therein, also to protect the 
companies against non-board companies or those not adhering to good prac- 
tices. The association will, through its members located in all sections of the 
State, be a powerful instrument in defeating bad and inimical legislation, and 
aid in the passage of any that may be considered desirable and beneficial to 
the community or the companies. All of which we gather from a circular sent 
us by an officer of the association. 





The Fire Losses in the United States During 1889. 

We have received from The Chronicle a copy of its invaluable Fire ‘Tabies 
for 1899. ‘The work improves each year, and the added experience of com- 
panies relative to fires and their causes gives increased value to each succeeding 
volume of these tables. The classifications are extended this year, new tables 
and original diagrams inserted, and the work improved in every respect, 
Every underwriter who seeks to conduct his business from a basis of intelii- 
gence should provide himself with a copy of this invaluable work. We quote 
the editor’s comments on the fire record of 1889 : 


The destruction of property by fire in the United States in 1889 was greater 
than in any other year since the great fires in Chicago and Boston. At no 
time since The Chronicle began the systematic collection of fire statistics, fif- 
teen years ago, has the gross sum obliterated by fire equaled the values con- 
sumed by the flames in the year 1889. 

The number of noteworthy fires in the United States in 1889, not including 
the smaller ignitions with merely nominal losses, was 17,598, an increase of 
1579 fires over 1888. The value of the property destroyed by these fires was 
123.0 millions against 110.9 millions in 1888, an increase of 12.1 millions. 
The average property loss per fire was $6992. In preceding years the average 
losses per fire were as follows: In 1888, $6922; 1887, $7330; 1886, $6760 ; 
1885, $7255. 

The geographical distribution of the fire waste in 1889, compared with 1888, 
was about as follows: In the New England States, 16.8 millions against 12.9 
millions in 1888 ; in the Middle States 27.4 millions against 33.1 millions in 
1888 ; in the Southern States 18.8 millions against 16.5 millions in 1888; in 
the Western States 35.8 millions against 35 8 millions in 1888 ; in the Pacific 
States and Territories 24.2 millions against 12.9 millions in 1888. It will be 
seen that the fire loss in the New England States in 1889 was considerably 
heavier than in the preceding year, while in the Middle States the loss was 
much lighter than during the year before. In the Southern States there was 
a moderate increase, while in the Western States the sum destroyed was 
almost exactly equal to the destruction by fire during 1888. Excessive losses 
occurred in the Pacific States and Territories, the destruction in this section 
having been about twice as great as in the preceding year, chiefly owing to the 
sweeping fires in the new State of Washington, 

A comparison of States and Territories shows that in Alabama, Colorado, 
Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vermont, Virginia, Washington and 
West Virginia, the fire loss was greater in 1889 than in 1888. In Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah and Wisconsir the losses were lighter in 1889 than in 
1888. In other words, the States and Territories showing an increased fire 
loss were twenty-four in number, and those showing a decreased fire loss were 
eighteen in number. In the remainder the reports were either defective or 
the changes insignificant. 

The loss in the first quarter of 1889 was 27.3 millions against 34.4 millions 
in the first quarter of 1888; in the second quarter 33.1 millions against 26.7 
millions in 1888; in the third quarter 28.6 millions against 26.5 millions in 
1888 ; in the fourth quarter 34.0 millions against 23.4 millions in 1888. 
Therefore the largest loss in 1889, by divisions of the year, was in the fourth 
quarter, whereas in 1888 the largest loss was in the first quarter of the year. 
‘The statistics of fifteen years show that the highest average losses occur in the 
first and fourth quarters. 

The loss in 1889 on property in which fires originated was 72.7 millions 
against 78.9 millions in 1888. The loss by exposure in 1889 was 50.4 mil- 
lions against 31.9 millions in 1888. showing a large increase, attributable, of 
course, to the numerous sweeping fires. ‘The causes of 8490 fires were fairly 
well known, but the cause of the remaining 9108 were either not reported at 
all or stated to be unknown. 

Owing to the incompleteness of the reports, the study of fire causes is very 
unsatisfactory, No particular effort is made by the public authorities to 
ascertain the actual causes of fires, taking the country asa whole. In some of 
the larger cities there are municipal officers whose duty it is to investigate the 
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origins of fires, but their labors, however conscientiously performed, con- 
tribute very little toward the enlightenment of ,the people with regard to the 
causes of fires in the country at large. Even the officers of fire insurance 
companies and of fire underwriters’ organizations are sometimes very reluctant 
to assign causes for fires which come under their notice. 

We have shown that the average loss per fire last year was $6992, which is 
another way of saying that the community lost that amount of money about 
every time a fire occurred. The average loss varies but little year by year, 
consequently every genuine alarm of fire during the current year will mean an 
absolute loss to the people of the United States of about $7000. Undoubtedly 
the time will come when the county or city authorities will be compelled by 
law to investigate the causes of fires or special officers appointed to give their 
entire attention to this purpose. When that time arrives the causes of the 
tremendous destruction by fire which is continually going on will be much 
better understood, and probably a very large proportion of the present fire 
waste will be prevented. No one can reasonably expect that anything will be 
accomplished in the way of fire prevention until the causes of fires and of the 
heavy losses thereby are better known. Meantime, it is fortunate that the 
productive power of the people is so vast that $123 000,000 of accumulated 
wealth can be wiped out of existence in a single year without surprise or pro- 
test, and it is high testimony to the perfection of the insurance system that 
these mammoth losses are so evenly distributed that they fall lightly on the 
many instead of onerously on the few. 

How little is really known of the origins of fires is rendered evident by the 
fact that of the 123 millions consumed last year we have but a partial idea of 
how 79.7 millions came to be destroyed, after counting in the great loss (over 
fifty millions) through exposure. Of the 72.7 million dollars worth of prop- 
erty destroyed by fires originating on the premises, specific causes can be 
assigned for the loss of only 29.4 millions, leaving a property value of 43.3 
millions which was swept away by fires that started in some unknown manner. 

The principal known causes of fires are as follows in order of rank: Incen- 
diarism, defective flues, sparks (miscellaneous and locomotive), matches, lamp 
explosions, stoves, spontaneous combustion, lightning, lamp and lantern acci- 
dents, gas ‘jets, forest and prairie fires. These eleven causes were responsible 
for 6223 fires, or 73 per cent of the whole number of fires of known origins. 
The remaining 2267 fires of known origins were divided among forty-seven 
lesser causes. 

Nearly 23 per cent of the fires of known origins were reported as incen- 
diary. The proportion of incendiary fires in 1888 was about 20 per cent ; in 
1887, about 21 per cent; and in 1886, about 26 percent. In Tennessee, 
West Virgima and Wyoming more than one-half the fires were said to be of 
incendiary origin. In eighteen other States, viz.: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Idaho and Washington, the causes of 35 to 50 per cent of the fires were simi- 
larly reported. 

One of the interesting features of the fire loss in 1889 is the falling off in 
the number of fires attributed to defective flues. Perhaps the remarkably 
mild weather of the past winter explains this phenomenon. During the win- 
ter months defective fire flues are of frequent occurrence, especially in the 
coldest weather. In an unusually mild winter—such, for example, as the winter 
of 1889-go—the defective flue-hazard is probably considerably lessened. 

“At this moment there are no causes of fires which are being more closely 
studied than electric wires and lights. Within four years the value of the 
property annually destroyed by electric wires and lights has risen from less 
than one-half million dollars to more than five and one-half million dollars. 
During the year 1889 electric wires were charged with their first great cunfla- 
gration, viz., the Kingston street fire in Boston, Mass., on November 28th, 
1889. 

In the fifteen years during which The Chronicle has kept its careful record 
of fires, one thousand, three hundred and sixty-five million dollars’ worth of 
property has been destroyed by fire in the United States. The magnitude of 
this sum is almost beyond comprehension. Through the system of fire insur- 
ance the people have taxed themselves to relieve the misfortunes of the diréct 
sufferers, and have repaid to the latter in this manner nearly seven hundred 
and sixty-nine million dollars. The loss of the remaining five hundred and 
ninety-six millions was borne by those whose property went up in smoke with- 
out succor of any kind. How many hundreds of these millions were destroyed 
by criminal fires ; how many hundreds of millions by a carelessness that was 
akin to criminality ; how many hundreds of millions by a careless and igno- 
rant construction cannot be precisely stated. Most fire underwriters would 
probably consider an estimate that one-fifti. of this great property loss in fif- 
teen years, or about two hundred and seventy-five million dollars, was caused 
by incendiarism and arson, as far below the fact. Yet on the basis of the 
apparent percentage of incendiarism in 1889, much more than two hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars of property values were consumed in the 
United States within a period of fifteen years by the torch of the incendiary. 
Without the agency of insurance, through which the community largely takes 
upon itself these heavy annual losses as they occur, the loss by fire, if contin- 
ued at the present rate, would be an intolerable burden upon the people. 
Tens of thousands of citizens would be ruined every year and perhaps driven 
by their misfortunes to pauper’s graves. There would be an end to the pres- 
ent commercial activity. General stagnation, if not the worse condition of 
individual dejection and mutual distrust, would inevitably result. 

One surprising fact which the study of the fire losses brings out is the apathy 
of the people in regard to this vast and never-ending destruction. The patient 
resignation with which the cart horse struggles under his heavy load is not 
more striking than the easy indifference with which the people submit to the 
constant sacrifice of their hard-earned wealth on the shrine of the fire-fiend. 

What is even more surprising is their support of purblind legislators who enact 
laws admirably calculated to swell the number of fires of incendiary origin. 
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For one year, 7. ¢., 1875, the losses by fire were not divided by States and 
territories, consequently the table showing the aggregate losses by States and 
territories covers a period of only fourteen years In this time the people of 
Alahama have lost nearly eleven millions, the people of Arkansas nearly 
twelve millions, the people of California nearly fifty-seven millions, the people of 
Connecticut nearly twenty-three millions, the people of Florida nearly eleven 
millions, the people of Georgia nearly twenty-five millions, the people of 
Illinois nearly seventy-one millions, the people of Indiana nearly forty-two 
millions, the people of lowa nearly twenty-five millions, the people of Kansas 
nearly fourteen millions, the people of Kentucky nearly twenty-five millions 
the people of Louisiana nearly twenty-one millions, the people of Maine nearly 
twenty-one millions, the people of Maryland over tighteen millfons, the*peo- 
ple of Massachusetts nearly eighty-three millions, the people of M ichigan 
nearly fifty-three millions, the people of Minnesota over thirty-three millions, 
the people of Mississippi over eleven millions, the people of Missouri over 
forty-seven millions, the people of North Carolina over twelve millions, the 
people of New Hampshire nearly thirteen millions, the people of New Jersey 
nearly thirty-six millions, the people of New York over 205 millions, the peo- 
ple of Ohio nearly seventy-four millions, the people of Pennsylvania nearly 
113 millions, the people of Rhode Island over eleven millions, the people of 
South Carolina over eleven millions, the people of Tennessee over twenty mil- 
lions, the people of Texas over thirty-eight millions, the people of Virginia 
nearly fifteen millions, the people of Washington over nineteen millions, the 
people of Wisconsin nearly forty-two millions. 

Such is the story of nearly two hundred thousand fires in the United States. 
Scarcely a village or hamlet that has not had its visitation of flame. But cor- 
nerstones have been laid upon ash heaps and new buildings have quickly taken 
the places of the old, sometimes of less inflammable architecture, oftentimes 
not. Nevertheless the old recklessness in methods of construction is begin- 
ning to give place to better architectural principles. Every year the subject 
of fire prevention is being more closely studied, and ambitious attemps to 
erect absolutely fireproof buildings are increasing in frequency, especially in 
the larger cities. 





A Strange Accident. 
THE liability of any man to a fatal accident was recently illustrated in San 
Francisco in a peculiar manner. At the earnest persuasion of his wife and 
mother, a young man employed in an insurance office took a holiday trip into 
the country for the first time in many years. While mounting his horse, the 
beast shied and reared, throwing the young man violently over the saddle, 
The pommel struck him in the abdomen, merely ‘‘ knocking his breath out of 
him,” he thought. The ride was taken, however, and the young man returned 
to San Francisco on the following day, and the accident was forgotten. Soon 
afterward, however, the young man complained to his fellow clerks of strange 
intestinal pains. Growing speedily worse, he was conveyed to his home and a 
physician summoned. The medical examination disclosed the fact that the 
fall on the pommel of the saddle had so bruised one of the intestines that 
gangrene had followed. The alternative was submitted to the unfortunate 
man: death or an operation, with only one chance of life out of a thousand. 
‘*T will take that chance,” was his cheerful reply. He quickly prepared him- 
self for the ordeal, and was placed under the kind influence of an anesthetic. 


Recovering consciousness, after the operation had been performed, he lay for 
several hours on the bed, conversing with wife and mother, and feeling unusu- 
ally well, he said. Suddenly, while the echo of his merry speech was still 
sounding, he moved uneasily and sighed. To the tender query of his wife he 
made no answer. The young insurance clerk was dead. 





He Lived to Overreach the Lord. 
WueEN the Rev. John F. Loyd wrote the following letter to The Union Cen- 
tral Advocate he probably did not think that his language was susceptible of 
more than one construction; if he had he would probably have expressed his 
gratitude differently. 

This is to certify that twenty-three years ago I secured endowment policy 
No. 81 for $2000 in the Union Central Life Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati, paying in cash and dividends therefor $87 per annum. ‘The cash, less 
dividends, averaged about $60 annually. The policy matured on the 17th 
inst., and was promptly paid. The officers and employees have been uni- 
versally kind and obliging, for which I wish to express gratitude to them, and 
also to the Great Giver of all blessings, éhat J have lived to receive personally 
what was intended for Him in case of my decease. Joun F. Loyp. 

CINCINNATI, May, 1899. 





—The Odd Fellows Fraternal Accident Association is increasing its busi- 
ness steadily each month and growing in popularity. 

—George P. Field of the Boston firm of Scull & Bradley, has returned from 
Europe without bringing over an English company. In fact it is said that 
Mr. Field actually persuaded a certain English manager who is ambitious for 
American business to continue to confine the operations of his company to the 
other side of the Atlantic by demonstrating that by such a course the com- 
pany’s surplus was more liable to remain intact. 
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—The Delaware Mutual Safety has been duly admitted to Minnesota. 

—The Phenix Mutual Life of Hartford is preparing to enter Maryland. 

—The Pacific Insurance Union may include Oklahoma, I. T., within its 
jurisdiction. 

—Rand, McNally & Company’s new building at Chicago will have a Grin- 
nell equipment. 

—Phister & Vogel’s new plant at Bay View, Wis., will be equipped with 
Grinnell sprinklers. 

—Inspector Smith of the National Board of Fire Underwriters will begin 
his tour of inspection July 1. 

—The fire losses in the United States for the past week are estimated by 
The Standard at $1,188,000, 

—Manager Sewali of the Commercial Union of London, who has been ill 
for some time, is convalescing. 

—At San Francisco, a company, with $200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus 
to write re-insurance business, is projected. 

—The Pennsylvania Association of Fire Insurance Agents will hold its 
next meeting at the Logan House, Altoona, July 9. 

—The Mercantile Marine and Fire Insurance Company of South Australia 
has reinsured in the Commercial Union of London. 

—The new Ongley electric register and safety signal system is on exhibition 
at the offices of Hall & Henshaw, Pine and William streets, New York. 


—The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew has been made one of the United States 
trustees of the United Fire Re-insurance Company, Limited, of Manchester, 
England. 

—Hugh A. Holmes of Detroit, manager for Michigan of the Canada Life 
Insurance Co., has resigned that position to enter the services of another 
company. 

—The Howard Insurance Company of New York, has declared a 15 per 
cent dividend, payable July 2, being its second dividend in liquidation, mak- 
ing 95 per cent in all. 

—Henry Kip, insurance broker, doing business at 132 Broadway, New 
York, made an assignment last week to Henry L. Brandner. It is understood 
that Mr. Kip will continue business, 

—The Homestead Building and Loan Life Iusurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has gone out of business. The company was organized six 
months ago to transact industrial insurance. 

—At the meeting of the Institute of Actuaries, London, June 2, one of the 
Sprague essay prizes was awarded to Emory McClintock, LL.D., the eminent 
actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

—J. M. Lewis has been given the New York State agency of the New Eng- 
land Fire of Rutland, Vt. Mr. Lewis has been made overtures by a promi- 
nent Western company also to act as its agent for New York State. 


—At a meeting of the executive committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, held last week, a committee composed of D, A. Heald, E. A. 
Walton and C. B. Whiting was appointed to draft a minute upon the death 
of Jas. M. McLean, who was the first president of the Board, 


—The following promotions have been made in the official staff of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company: Mr. Halsey, from second to first vice- 
president; Secretary Wemple to second vice-president; Assistant Secretary 
Frazee to secretary, and Cashier John H. Griffin, Jr., to assistant secretary. 


—At Charleston, S, C., James Robertson has formed a co-partnership with 
Rosa K. McDowell, widow of Robt. H. McDowell, of the firm of Hayden & 
McDowell, and a member of the late firm of Ifayden, Kinloch & McDowell, 
for the transaction of a general agency business, life, fire, accident and plate- 
glass, under the style of Robertson & McDowell. 

—At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Delaware Mutual Safety 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia held last week, it was resolved to in- 
crease the capital stock of the corporation from $360,000 to $1,000,000, in 
shares of $25 each, to convert the outstanding scrip into stock, and to abandon 
the mutual principle by discontinuing to conduct the fire, marine and in- 
land transportation insurances upon the mutual plan. Provision is made for 
Carrying to expiration all business contracted for on this plan prior to the 
meeting. The new capital of the par value of $25 per share will be issued at 
the price of $50 per share, giving the scripholders the first privilege of sub- 
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scribing at that price to the proposed increase payable in scrip in proportion to 
their holdings. The stockholders may subscribe to the part not subscribed by 
the scripholders, in proportion to their holdings, at the above price. 


—The Peoples Mutual Accident Insurance Association of Pittsburgh has 
recently made the following agency appointments: W. G. Wilson, general 
agent for Northern Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Wilson has 
for several years been connected with the accident business with great success, 
R. D, Waltz, special agent for Eastern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Erie, Pa. D. W. Stroup, special agent for Southern 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va. 


—A ‘‘combine” of automatic sprinkler manufacturers has been undertaken 
by Mr. Newton, secretary of the Insurers Automatic Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany of New York, controller of the Gray patents, All the sprinkler com- 
panies except the Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Company, manufacturer of 
the Grinnell sprinkler, have been asked to join the trust, and several have 
already signified their willingness to do so. The primary object sought by 
the combination is to regulate prices, and it is understood that if the move- 
ment is successful, a uniform rate will be charged by every company in the 
combination. The Providence Steam and Gas-pipe Company is omitted 
simply because it is well known that its managers do not approve of the pro- 
ject. Prices of sprinklers have been badly cut of late, and there is danger that 
bad workmanship will fesult. It is better for all that remunerative prices 
should be maintained, whether by combination or individual effort. 


—The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company is doing 
a most excellent work in connection with the insurance of steam boilers and 
the inspection of the same, A condition precedent to the insurance of a steam 
boiler is that it shall be in good order, and to ascertain that it is so the com- 
pany sends its own inspectors, who carefully examine it in every particular, 
This fact being ascertained, the company then insures the owners against all 
loss or damage to the boiler, building and machinery resulting from an explo- 
sion of the boiler, and, further, covers the loss of life and accident to persons 
arising from the same cause. In these days, when stationary boilers are to be 
found in almost every business building, the necessity for this kind of insur- 
ance and for care and watchfulness over the boilers for the safety of the pub- 
lic is obvious ‘The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany has a cash capital of $500,000, and at the first of the year had total 
admitted assets of $1,343,946. Its business has been growing steadily for a 
number of years, as is shown by the increase in premium receipts, which ad- 
vanced from $354,361 in 1885 to $568,561 in 1889. It paid for losses last 
year $41,909. Some idea of the care exercised by the company over the boil 
ers which it insures may be had from the amount expended for inspections. 
The percentage of management expenses has averaged for the past five years 
about seventy-five per cent of the premium receipts, the larger portion of 
which has been expended for inspections, ‘he company issues monthly a lit- 
tle paper called The Locomotive, wherein is given much valuable information 
relative to boilers, and a history of all boiler explosions as they occur from 
month to month, We learn from this that during April the inspectors of the 
company visited 7874 boilers ; that they inspected 3755 internally and exter- 
nally; discovered 7732 defects, of which 878 were regarded as dangerous, and 
39 were found unsafe for further use. This is certainly a good month's work 
in the direction of safety, but it is only a sample of the work that is being 
done continuously by the company. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 
—Gardner & Peck, agents for the Hekla of St. Paul, at Chicago. 
—~C. W Holden, agent for the California of San Francisco, at Boston. 


—K. M. Teall & Co., agents for the Peoples Fire of Manchester, N. H.. at 


~ 


‘hicago. 
—J. W. Trueworthy, general agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 

—J. M. Lewis of New York, agent for the State of New York of the New Eng- 
land Fire of Rutiand, Vt. 

—Sydney Ashbridge, agent for the American Central of St Louis at Baltimore, 
succeeding Maury & Donnelly. 

—Brown, Craig & Co of San Francisco, general agents of the Greenwich of 
New York for the Pacific Coast. 

—G. F. Bigelow, special agent of the St. Paul German for California and Ore- 
gon, with headquarters at San Frarcisco. 

—E. G. Sprowl of San Francisco, special agent of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe in the Pacific Coast department. 
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Figencp Wants. 





Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








VICTORY ! 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE C0.’ 


New Policy beats them all! 





If you want to succeed in writing Life Insurance take an 
agency for the Home and no other. 
For information as to terms and territory apply to 
R. A. W. BRUEHL & SON, Gen’! Agents, 


For Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, 


82 West Third St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


INSURANCE MEN. 


Contracts of a solid nature on a renewal basis to 
“Insurance Men” to represent the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Association in New York City and Hudson River towns. 


Address 
S. M. DAVIS, Metropolitan Manager, 


Room 38, No. 13 Park Row, 
NEW YoR EK. 





Office Hours, 12 to 1 P. M. 





—— BY THE AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 


Liapitity INSURANCE COMPANY 
AGENTS IN THE FOLLOWING STATES: 


ALABAMA, 

‘ CONNECTICUT, 
KENTUCKY, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
WISCONSIN, 
CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO. 


Address, with full particulars of experience, results, references, etc., to 
SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
113 Hupson St., Jersey City, N, J., 


or 9 Pine St., New York Cry, 


Laws ss a ol. 
You Will Make a Mistake if You Do 


TAKE AN AGENCY FOR ANY I.IFE INSURANCE COMPANY UNTIL 
YOU HAVE SEEN THE NEW, CONCISE, INCONTESTABLE 
POLICY wuicu 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMMENCED WRITING JUNE Ist, 
THE OLD HOME HAS GONE TO THE FRONT. 
For information as to Terms and Territory, which are open 
for General Agents, apply to 
EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Sup’t, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 

able men, who can and will personally secure application for insurance. Address, with 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn, 





———==_ 


EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 
States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 
Institution of Quincy, Ill., should be referred to this office. 





a & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 157 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents, 





THE ONLY OFFICE PLACING SURPLUS LINES EXCLUSIVELY. 


M. DOWNING, 


INSURANCE BROKER, 297 BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPUIA, 


Correspondence solicited with responsible agents everywhere. 
References: German Fire Insurance Company, City Trust Safe Deposit and Surety 


Company, etc. 





ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents, and managers for New York Life, for Arkansas and West Tennessee, They 
can give one or two life specials a promising opening. 





CHARLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. W. C. Bennett. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
placing Surplus lines. 





E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e No. 66 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines. Equita 
ble rates. Reliable companies. 





OHN I. COVINGTON, 


INSURANCE BROKER; 
45 BROADWAY, - - - - = - 


NEW YORK. 





GENERAL AGENCY FOR TEXAS 


OF. 


7" MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK 








THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Good active pushing agents wanted, liberal terms to the right men. 
Address I. REINHARDT & SON, 


Dallas or Galveston, Texas, 











—" A. RICHARDSON, GENERAL AGENT, 
Sr. PAUL GERMAN INS. CO., 
No. 45 BROADWAY, . . . . NEW YORK. 


A T. WOOD, INSURANCE AGENT AND BROKER, 
e 9 Mack Block, Milwaukee; Wisconsin. Ample facilities for placing surplus lines in 
responsible compani Correspondence solicited. 








O. DOUGLAS, FLORENCE, S. C. GENERAL 
e Insurance Agent and Adjuster of Fire Losses. Special Work solicited from Com- 
panies writing in South Carolina. Will accept State Agency for one more good Company. 


JAMES M. LEwIs, 


INSURANCE. 


BROEER, AGENT AND ADIUSTER 





Of Fire Losses for Insurance Companies only. 
67 Liberty Street, - - New York. 
Licensed by N. Y. Insurance Department to deal with Non-Admitted Companies. 





bs 
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prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 





pent ‘LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 


170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 





Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York ; 
Peoples Insurance Co., of New York ; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 








Esrasiisuep A, D. 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 


Room 5c, 18 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 





J. STRAIGHT & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, 


e No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 











FIRE UNDERWRITER, 


220 LaSalle Street, - - - - © e Ps - CHICAGO. 





LOVER .-W.B “H, 
Wc BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, / Yrcct*™ 
CAPITAL, $557,200.00. ASSETS, $909,878.00. 

EDWIN C. LEWIS, - - GENERAL AGENT. 


No. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 





Wma. C. MacILt. J. H. CHamBer.in, 


| rca & CHAMBERLIN, 
Successors to Magill, Eastman & Co., 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Madison Streets, - - - . Chicage, 


oe & WM. A. GOODMAN, 
Insurance Agents, 





142 AND 144 LA SALLE STREET, 


ERSCAGE, 9 ws 6. Oe Oe ow, 





T. H, Wesster. E. N. Witey. HOLGER DE Roope. C, P, Jennincs. 


EBSTER, WILEY & DE ROODE, SUCCESSORS 

toS, M. Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street, Chicago. Lion Fire Insurance 

Co., London, Eng.; Providence-Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. I.; Amazon 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati, O.; Southern California Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





A. ALEXANDER, CHICAGO, ILL., 


e General Agent, Western Department (AccipENT BRANCH), 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Home Insurance BuILDING. 








Grancer Smith. Frank Barsour. Bavier C. Miter. Cuas. P. WuitNey. 


RANGER SMITH, MILLER & CO., INSURANCE 


Agency, 156 and 158 La Salle Street, Otis Block, Chicago. Established 1873. 








W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


e 504 and 506 The Rookery, Chicago. Reference, Chicago National Bank. 





EF T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
#@ 33 and 35 Major Block, No. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. Special facilities for 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 











Geo. W. Montcompey. 


M. L. C. FunkHouser. 


Ge: W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 
r Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, Agents for American Ins. Co., Newark ; 
tremens Ins. Co,, Newark; Standard Fire Ins. Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty 
Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303, 


Co,, New York, 


ORGANIZED 18638. 


REMANS FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
No. 70 KILBY STREET, . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
G. W. KELLOGG, Manager. 





CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 


157 AND 159 LA SALLE STREET, - - — CHICAGO, ILL. 
THOMAS S. CHARD, Manager 





—— THE —— 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp’n, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITED IN UNITED STATES, $700,000.00. 





Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against lossby claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents. 


Employers with pay rolls of $103,000,000.00 already covered in the 
United States, Also, insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal 
Premium against Claims and Lawsuits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION. 





ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, - -_ Boston, Mass 
Managers for the United States. 





KIRBY & DWIGHT, General Agents for State of New York, 


51 CEDAR Steerer, New Vork. 


THe 


Wasnineton Lire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
WM. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 








ASSETS, - - - $10,500,000 
The Combination Bond of the Washington guarantees to the holder of a 
$1000 Bond $1500 at maturity and survivorship dividends, A Bond for 
$5000 is a contract for $7500. A Bond for $10,000 is a contract for $15,000. 
A strong, simple and inexpensive provision guaranteeing INSURANCE, a 
CAPITAL SUM and AN ESTATE, The entire value payable in cash in 
one sum at the end of the term, if desired. 


The Policies of the Washington are incontestable, residence and travel 
unrestricted. Address, 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 
21 Cortlandt Street. - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 
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EstABLISHED 1710, 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES: 


GEORGE D. MORGAN, Joun J. McCook, HENRY M. ALEXANDER. 


United States Branch: 


J. J. GUILE, Manager, 


54 PINE STREET, New YorK. 





Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., 


Offers to the public all desirable forms of legitimate life insurance, in strict conformity to 
the conservative requirements of the Statutes of Massachusetts. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 

Gerorce B. Woopwarp, Secretary. Henry T. Cutver, Supt. of Agencies. 
Office, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Cc. W. TALFEY, Casuier. 





1851. 1890, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 

HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 
THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 
Offered by this company is non-forfeiting. Parp-up and CasH VALUEs are plainly endorsed 
upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massacuusetrs Non-ForFEITING Law; is 
INCONTESTABLE after two years from the date of its issue; all RESTRICTIONS upon residence, 
travel, occupation or employment, except military and naval service in time of war, ARE 

RF MOVED after two years. 


GILFORD MORSE, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - $500,000 





WILLIAM K. Loturop, - Pres. 
WILLIAM E, MIDGLEy, Vice-Pres. 


VINCENT R. SCHENCK, - Sec’y. 





ee SOLICITORS WANTED! 
It will pay you to learn the Commissions Paid to good Agents by 


—THE— 


NEW YORK ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, 
a | 7 ae one pe 


The Best Company! The Best Agents! 


CHARLES T. HOPPER, Secretary, 


Address, 


a6 BROADWAY, NEW yorx, 





on IX INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, # 1,000,000. 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1889 emarcentoce cece cascnscececcocccncess QEIER OEE hs 
J EE ee Re ea ee a ee ae eee Om 39379334-58 
Surplus as to Policyholders iad aubeachies aeqembandeanineineed ‘ apenas: 
RIN CNET AUN NINN ons occs ga scdater sanantaweonaaeonsbitwied 337,720,621.60 


HE NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COMPANY'S 
WET SYSTEM. VACUUM DRY SYSTEM. 
ELECTRIC DRY SYSTEM. 


— OFFICE — 


No. 165 Broadway, New York. 


Estimates furnished without charge. Correspondence solicited with Insur- 
ance Companies, and parties desiring to protect their property 


against fire. Agents wanted in all large cities, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


TO WORK THE 


RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 


— WHICH IS 


The SAFEST, the CHEAPEST, and the FAIREST contract 
of Life Insurance attainable. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Home Office, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. FE. STEVENS, Sec. SHEPPARP HOMANS, Pres 











— LIBERTY INSURANCE CO., 


120 Broadway, New York. 


SAM’L R. WEED, 2D VICE-PRESIDENT AND MANAGER. 


Western Department, 201 La Salle St., Chicago, Cuartes E. Van Vooruis, General Agent, 
Pacific Coast Department, 317 California St., San Francisco, Rotta V. Watr General Agent. 
Kentucky and Tennessee Dept., 310 W. Main St., Louisville, Clinton T. Barrp, Gen. Agt. 
Ohio Department, Columbus, Ohio, Henry O’ Kane, General Agent. 


Michigan Department, Griswold Street, Detroit, EvcenejHarseck, General Agent, 





e 
O YOU KNOW THAT THE PHILADEL- 


phia Mutual Accident Association of Philadelphia, Pa., is paying 
a larger commission than any other company in the country, to good reliable 
agents, and that its policy is devoid of all technicalities? We don’t believe 
you do, that is why we insert this ad. If you want to know more about it 
A. McK NIGHT, General Manager, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANK F. Bet, Treasurer, 
I. W. CooLey, Secretary. 


address 


Gro. W. KENDRICK, President. 
HENRYYB. ZIEGLER, Vice-President. 
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O RELIABLE ACTIVE AGENTS: 
Goop TERRITORY IN INDIANA, MIssourI, NORTH CAROLINA, KEN- 


TUCKY, ALABAMA, MINNESOTA AND NEW YORK. 


First-Class Remunerative Commission Contracts to the Right Men. 


Expenses Guaranteed while Establishing Agencies. 
CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


For full particulars address 


THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY ASSOCIATION, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


V. L. SAWYER, President. E. A, Wricut, Secretary. 


: PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
ORGANIZED 1868, 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro. W. Braver, Vice-Pres’t. 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


Geo. A. Moors, Pres’t. 
J. N. Patton, Sec’y. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00, 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 





ORTH PACIFIC INSURANCE CO. 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 


Subscribed Capital, $500,000. Paid in Capital, $125,000. 


The Stockholders of this Company comprise over sixty of the leading busi- 
ness nen of Tacoma, 
Surplus lines written on acceptable risks. 
Applications for insurance and for statements and lists of stockholders must 
he addressed to 
E. T. MARSHALL & CO., 
149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


IVE AGENTS 


Who have faith in their own ability to obtain business, and want to 
represent a company that sells the best goods in the market at a fair price, can 
obtain contracts on the ground floor that cannot be duplicated by any other 
good company that does business under a system where they will ALWAYS 
be ready to meet the last roll call with 100 cents on the $1.00. 


For information, address, 
D. S. FLETCHER, General Manager, 
National Life Association, Hartford, Conn. 
Or Cot. A. S. GEAR, Metropolitan Manager, 
13 Park Row. Rooms 35 and 36, New York City. 





SSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, SOUTH. 
ComPos—D OF MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KENTUCKY. 
WALTER P. DICKERSON, own & General Fire Manager. 


Office, Tyler Building, cor. Sixth and Main Sts., Louisville, Ky. 





The Associated F actory Mutual Insurance Companies, South, are prepared 
to consider applications for Insurance on strictly ‘‘ SURPLUS” lines, when 
full particulars and diagram of the risk accompany the application, together 
with a list of the other companies on, and the full tariff rate is offered. 








ERNON INS. AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


CAPITAL, - «= #© # # $150,000, 
AND 


INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS. 





McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 
INDIANAPOLIS, - a ° - ° - INDIANA. 





—THE— 
UUM tT 


eas we METROPOLITAN 
Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 





JANUARY 1st, 1890, 


ASSETS, - - - - - - $319,05 
CAPITAL AND NET SURPLUS, - 210,516 








= —. Henry Harreau -+-++0--2--+-President 
Danie. D, Wuirney...-- Vice-President 
Evucene H. Winstow...-.-..-.- Secretary 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, : 
No. 66 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Joun P. Campsett, Gen, gt.» 
—ptce—mw No. 162 La Salle Street, hicago, 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY. 
EsTABLISHED 1864. 
HANOVER & CITIZENS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the 
Western and Southern States. 


A. STODDART, General Agent, 


34 NASSAU STREET, New York, 





SECURE ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL Cost, 


MERICAN MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 





OF NASHVILLE, - - TENN. 
OFFICERS : 
Gerorce M, JAcKson.--.----- of Orr, Jackson & Co.,, President. 
Cuas. S. CLarK....-- Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 
W. F. Bana, Jr., Ass’t Cashier First Nat'l Bank.... Treasurer. 
W. J. JoHNSTON......-------- Secretary and General Manager. 


General and Local Agents Wanted, 
LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS, 





S. T. Jossetyn, Sec. 


ry. Popr_eton, Pres. 
5. Je H, W. Yarers, Treas. 


Brown, Vice-Pres. 


A Solid Nebraska Company. 


HE OMAHA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF OMAHA, NEB. 
Paid Up Capital, - - - $100,000. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING AND TORNADO INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Gannett. 
H, W. Yates. 
N. A. Kunn. 


C. D. Woopwortn. 
J. S. Corus, 
E, L. Stones. 


A. J. Popr.eton. 
J. H. Mirarp. 
Wa. WALLACE. 


J. J. Brown. 
S. T. Josseryn 
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E, F. Spence, President. D. E. Mixes, Secretary. 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA INS. CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Main Business Office, 405 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


EE ET ON OD) sia ccccnsccciaccscerss gees se ese wases $200,000.00 
ee ee aCe OT eT ET eC CTT Pee BS 318, 333,00 
Losses in process of adjustment, and all other liabilities......... 110,841.00 
PUEGIOS GN-TEGATES POTICYRONAGES. ...ooc0 cc sisrccccesseveevesees 299,058,00 
Parxs & Scuumarp, Gen’'l Agts, Dallas, Tex. A. W. Hart, Gen’'l Agt, Louisville, Ky 


Wesster, Witzy & De Roope, General Agents, Chicago, III. 


TATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





A. G. BULLOCK, - . - - - - - President. 
TONER cc cong cwecessccccesecccnscos eae iwe sinned Males NekeeERaenenpatmed $5.659,204.46 
PE a dcaitedinvednens seeiee seaseces oeends seecbeccas avkess ede ccunsee sess SMSO 
SUE Sttn nae ativsead dedcertsssdedtieaspannieuscdepisenensaiwessrcansene ee $855,893.46 


Cash $ Surrender Values Guaranteed by Massachusetts Law. 
C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent 189 BRoADWAy, NEW York. 


nr BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
U. S. Branch, 54 William Street, - ~ - New York City. 
NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman. 

J. J. Astor, Esq. Davip Dows, Jr., Esq. H. W. Barnes, Esq. 
Jacosp WENDELL, Esq. Cuas. H. Coster, Esq. Cuas. Ezra Wuire, Esq. 
Sam. P. BLAGDEN, Manager. W. A. Francis, Ass’t Manager. 

Ros’t H. Wass, General Agent. H. M. Jackson, Secretary. 


ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Or Toronto. INCORPORATED 1851, 








J. J. KENNY, Managing Director. A. M. SMITH, President 
E. J. KNOWLES, Albany, Manager for the State of New York. 
ROOSEVELT & BOUGHTON, 44 Pine St., Manager for the Metropolitan District. 





IncorPORATED A. D. 1804. 


HE UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAPITAL, ~ - - - $250,000.0G 
Losses Paid since Crganization, ~ 15,087,243 


JOHN M. COLWELL, Secretary. C. S. HOLLINSHEAD, President. 


HE PRUDENTIAL FIRE INS. CO. 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 








PON OE) re ee eer ee President. 

ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS......... Vice-President. 

SES Ge BUR Erck vindeccbeoee cotesonued Secretary. 
New York Office, 7 = > Cc. M. PECK & CO. 





LLIANCE INSURANCE ASSOCIAT’N 
OF NEW YORK. 
Fire Insurance. ; Stock Company. 


JAMES YEREANCE, President. ARMSTRONG MALTBIE, Secretary 


Office, 32 Nassau Street, Mutual Life Building. 


EW ENGLAND MUTUALLIFEINS.CO. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 














DMM, JOR: 8, 19D. oo cencceccwcccesecncrsdsassecnccess coseee cecseecssccces $109,724,538.45 
EM atltindehtntencs itehan Seucawteadndvouweceds saueal basiasacveeatavews 17,288, 348.72 
EE Jodivemesesas rubs tiseen ve . rsimaminel $2,436,189.73 

For terms, etc., address either of | the cadena andl 
Bert: F. STEVENS, President. JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President 
TRULL, Secretary WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secretary 





ASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK 
LIFE REPORTS FOR 18ge. 
We are prepared to fill orders for above publications. 
Price $2.50 per copy. 
Send orders at once, as the edition of the Massachusetts Report is limited. 
THE SPECTATOR Co., 14 Cortlandt St., New York. 





THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


January 1, 1890. 


ASSETS, . . . . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 4¢, . 84,329,235 


SURPLUS, . 2. + 922,821,074 


NEW 
ASSURANCE}. . $175,264,100 
IN 1889, 
OUTSTANDING | 
ASSURANCE, { * $63 1,016,666 
INCOME IN 1889, . $30,393,288 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 






































July & 1890. | 
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XPERIENCED SOLICITORS WANTED! 
It will pay you to learn the Commissions Paid to good Agents by 


—THE— 


NEW YORK ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


BEFORE YOU TAKE HOLD OF ANY OTHER COMPANY, 


The Best Company ! The Best Policy ! The Best Agents ! 


Address, CHARLES T. HOPPER, Secretary, 


06 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
OF LONDON 


—_—_ 





OFFICE : 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. 
NEW YoRK. 





ERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Or New York. 


Office, No. 115 Broadway. 


Gee Bessie, Pes 2) Dccccdctcenccccassctaterecsedenconcesesechesceowentd $5,499,496.13 
SE Dit. ..nccocgoceedsesesy daeemseneseneconps cence sooupeesnueessencesed $1 000,000.00 
Reserve for Losses adjusted and in process................---------+---------- 200,252.31 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York State Standard). .....-........-.-..----.-..- 2,037,339-11 
Commissions due Agents and other Current Liabilities_.................----.. 9713-50 
Net Surplus-..-... onbevhbebddlicssanennkansendiateiaeatabacbnben iad 2,252,191 12 

WE va csnsicdctsomepurssennasadsbansribersenarmsteomnesetdiee’ $5,499,496.13 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. SILVEY, and Vice-Pres. and/Sec. 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
EUGENE CARY, Manager. ROGERS PORTER, Ass’t Manager. 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
TOM C, GRANT, Manager. GEO, F. GRANT, Ass’t Manager. 








INCORPORATED 180, 


ONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


0 ene 
Reserve for Reinsurance ___. 
Outstanding Claims 
Net Surplus 


696,352.84 
109,815.34 


454,718.83 


TN TI DOE Ri Rig nx cect irene ania eta $2,260,917.0 


Policies issued at reasonable rates, and losses fairly adjusted and promptly paid by 
SCOTT, ALEXANDER & TALBOT, Resident Agents, 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 





HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
ORGANIZED 1868, 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro, A. Moore, Pres't. Geo, W. Braver, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. | | 


| 
| 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00, 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. . 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 





—— TH E —— 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp’n, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITED IN UNITED STATES, $700,000.00. 





Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against lossby claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents. 


Employers with pay rolls of $103,000,000.00 already covered in the 
United States. Also, insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal 
Premium against Claims and Lawsuits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION, 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, - - 
Managers for the United States. 


Boston, Mass. 





KIRBY & DWIGHT, General Agents for State of New York, 


51 CepAR Street, New York. 





INCORPORATED IN 1865. 


CERMAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
eee SS du dikacdvedconeseenisdawcens . . $200,000.00 
FFT TTT tee puvtadeeSebsees eeu 1,796,607.84 
Be TN isk Sete vetensesredrseenesaven 456,013.25 
Assets, January I, 1890..... oon tedeeseseneid 2,452,621.09 
WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. M. HETTINGER, President. 





SLANE 


pp po 2F ie Pe 





AUG. P. MARTIN, President. 


BENJ. F. DYER, Secretary. 
F. J. MOORE, Supt. of Agencies. 
HOME OFFICE, CUSHING BUILDING, 85 WATER STREET. 









ash Assets, Dec. 31, 1884........ $ 1,036.78] Insurance in force.........-... $ 7,862,250.00 
3 wi fae 6,670.35 = i ae > eres 15,029,000.00 
so “*  $886........ 11,916.59 . i ee eee 18, 561,750.00 
" *  — -3887........ 39,146.71 ¢ eee PASS Se 24,879.625.co 
vad * =2888......-- 87,496.88 - (EEN 26,797,625.0 
* Gees - $3,071.96 EP  iesuskebaban 30,808,750.00 





Certificate fee carries insurance for thirty days; the cost thereafter to preferred risks 
(Classification **A’’) has never exceeded $1.00 per month, and under other classifications 
$1.25 monthly. 

insures ALL CLassiFIcaTiIons, and each is made self-sustaining, a point fully appre- 
ciated by all agents. 


To Crams Due anp Unpatp. Spreciac Inpucements To Ricut Parties, 








THE SPECTATOR. 
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NOW READY ! 


HaNd-Book of Life and Accident Insurance 


ON THE ASSESSMENT PLAN 
FOR 1890-91. 
HE SPECTATOR COMPANY TAKES PLEASURE IN AN- 
nouncing that the Fifth Annual Edition of THk HAND-BooK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE ON THE ASSESSMENT PLAN is ready for delivery. 

During the past year the entire statistical work has been revised and cor- 
rected from official data, and The Hand-Book presents the figures of nearly 
500 assessment organizations arranged in COMPARATIVE FORM FOR FIVE 
YEARS, or such lesser number of years as the associations may have been in 
existence. This is the most complete and accurate compilation of assessment 
statistics that has ever been made, and covers all the PROMINENT ASSESSMENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL SOCIETIES that are 
actively competing for business. 

An important feature is a DIRECTORY OF ASSESSMENT LIFE AND ACCI- 
DENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL SOCIETIES, giving the location of each, 
date of organization, and the name of the president and secretary. 

The STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS of the different States and Territories 
relative to assessment and fraternal organizations have been corrected to 
June 1, and we can confidently assert that this is the most complete and cor- 
rect compilation of the statutes relating to assessment assurance that has ever 
been made. 

Under the heading of DiGrEsT OF ASSURANCE DECISIONS we have compiled 
a very large number of important judicial decisions relating to assessment 

_ assurance, life and accident, being mostly decisions of the higher courts in the 
different States. This compilation embraces a larger number of decisions 
relating to the assessment system of assurance than has ever been brought 
together before in one volume. 

ASSESSMENT ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 

We have been at unusual trouble to compile the statistics of the accident 
associations that are doing business upon the assessment plan. There are 
many of these now in various sections of the country and the volume of busi- 
ness which they control in the aggregate indicates the popularity with which 
the plan is received by the public. 

There is no other work of the kind published, and nowhere else can such a 
mass of information be found relative to life and accident assurance upon the 
assessment plan as is contained within the covers of this volume. It is simply 
invaiuable to all persons, from managers to solicitors, who are identified with 
the business of assessment assurance. 


PRICE: ° . ° e :. * $2.00 Per Copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Cuicaco Orrice: 161 La Salle St. 


LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets, New York. 


14 CorTLanoT St., New York City. 

















Careless boys intent on other things than the work in hand are the terror 


They are the natural enemies of plate glass. 


NIAGARA 


Nos. 135 and 1337 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CasH CAPITAL, $500,000.00. RESERVE FOR LIABILITIES, $1,601,151.95 
NET SURPLUS, $389,502.07. 


of storekeepers. 





Operating Under the New York Safety Fund Law. 
Western Department, 1. S, BLAcKWELDER, Manager, Chicago, III. 

















— COMMERCIAL MUTUAL ACC]. 
DENT COMPANY. 


Girard Building, = = Philadelphia. 


President. 


ROBERT P. DECKERT, 
B. K. JAMESON, ROBERT SHEAN, Secretary, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LIBERAL Rahesaeneedl TO FIRST-CLASS MEN 


Treasurer. 


PHENIx INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. 
Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning, 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, % 1,000,000. 
Gross Aagpts, December 31, 1009.... ...-ceccseccccc cence ccsess - $4,781,255.65 
rita t pnr tase ccausdeedestghddedssndediesasienene ‘ 39379)334-58 
Surplus as to Policyholders.........................------ ‘ $:,9utgut.oy 
IS SE EE Aig ie ci nvcbasd Sanscecddnssseebaceseasscs $37,720,621.60 





INCORPORATED 1832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 


OrFicE, 110 South Fourth St. 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - $400,000.00 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1890, - - - - - 855,595.00 
Net Surplus, - - - e 2 158,120.00 
JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 

CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasurer. 

FRANK M. CRITTENDEN, Ass’t Secretary. 





E. F. Spence, President, D. E. Miss, Secretary. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA INS. CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Main Business Office, 405 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


SE NE MD 55 nasscii nee ebeamavere ser osteniaeereed $200,000.00 
ata iets ae teeta Sea ae pyar a ers fe a gt ra Go ag ok 318,333.00 
Losses in process of adjustment, and all other liabilities... ...... 110,841.00 
Surplus as regards policyholders..........ccccccccccccsccsesecs 299,058,00 


Parks & Scuumarp, Gen’l Agts, Dallas, Tex. A. W. Hart, Gen’l Agt, Louisville, Ky 


Wesster, Witey & De Roopg, General Agents, Chicago, III. 





NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Or San Francisco, Ca, 


* LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President. 
Z. P. CLARK, Secretary. J. B. LEVISON, Marine Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Louis Sloss, Wm. Macdonald, 1. L. Flood, W. F. Whittier, W. S. Hobart, 
J. B. Haggin, J. F. Bigelow, w, Mackay, E. E. Eyre, M. H. Hecht, 
WW, H. Dimond. 


DAVID L. KIRBY, Manager, 51 Cepar Street, New York. 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District 
S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, 
sin, Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. 


of Columbia. 


Wiscon 
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